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ARTICLE XX. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tre manufacture of cotton goods has become an important branch 
of American industry, and it is an interesting inquiry, what are the 
prospects of its continuing to prosper in this country. ‘The answer 
to this inquiry cannot be given, without an examination of its means 
of success, compared with those of the same manufacture in Great 
Britain, and its ability to sustain a competition with this branch of 
industry in that country. 

The rapid increase in the production of cotton, and the wonderful 
improvement and increase of the cotton manufacture, are among 
the most remarkable facts in the history of human improvement. It 
has tended to the multiplication and extended use of a material, 
which in the absence of more costly materials before known, is 
essential to the comfort of every individual ; and the vastly increased 
demand for this material may be regarded as a proof, that the field of 
civilization is rapidly widening, and that its benefits are from year to 
year becoming more extended. The yearly increasing demand for this 
article brings under contribution from year to year additional skill 
and labor for its production, so that an increased demand is attended 
not with an increase, but a reduction of price. In the strife for 
affording the supply, great skill, persevering industry, and the strict- 
est economy in the advantageous use of all practicable facilities, are 
requisite, to enable the parties to sustain the competition, and to pre- 
vent the more skilful, or the more fortunately situated, from taking 
the lead, and obtaining almost a monopoly of the supply. But, pro- 
vided the skill and industry are nearly equal, and that certain advan 
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tages possessed by some of the parties, are countervailed by other 
advantages possessed by others, the competition may be successfully 
maintained by all the parties. 

It has been a serious question, how far the manufacturers of cot- 
ton goods in this country, who have introduced this branch of industry, 
and placed it on its present footing, under the protection of a heavy 
duty on imported goods, will be able to sustain it, in competition 
with the English manufacturer, without the aid of that protection ; 
and provided the protection to a greater or less extent be continued, 
whether they can sustain the competition in foreign markets, or in 
other words, can manufacture goods cheap enough, to enable them 
to find a profitable sale for them in foreign countries. ‘The answer 
to this inquiry of course will vary according to its application to dif- 
ferent kinds of manufacture. But the first inquiry will be in relation 
to those kinds of manufacture which are most common with us, 
with which our workmen have become the most familiar, and which 
require the least expenditure of labor, and this inquiry being an- 
swered, the ground will be prepared for extending it to other descrip- 
tions. On the question as we have here stated it, there has been 
not only a diversity of opinion, but a great want of means on which 
to found a satisfactory judgment. ‘To form such a judgment, it is 
necessary to become acquainted with facts in regard to the manufac- 
ture in this country and in England, which are mostly familiar only 
to practical men, in one country or the other ; and for the most part 
those who are acquainted with these facts so far as they regard the 
manufacture in one country, have little acquaintance with the state 
of the manufacture in the other. 

There is much in the details of the manufacture, in both coun- 
tries, which has not been laid before the public. The art is, in fact, too 
recent, and too rapidly progressive, to be fully understood, except by 
those who are engaged in it. ‘Those who are engaged in prosecuting 
it in one country, are too much occupied to busy themselves in 
inquiries about its progress in the other. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it should have been difficult to collect the materials for an 
‘accurate comparison of the means which exist in the two countries, 
for the prosecution of this manufacture. Even with the possession 
of all the facts which must enter into the comparison, it must be a 
matter of some difficulty to bring the inquiry to an exact test, 
because the average prices of labor, the comparative efficiency and 
durability of different kinds of machinery, and other items, which 
must enter into the comparison, must be rather matter of opinion 
than of precisely ascertained fact. 

To remove these difficulties, as far as it can be expected they will 
be, in the present state of this manufacture, the public are now fur- 
nished with a work in which this question is investigated, apparently 
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with great fairness and intelligence, by a person whose situation has 
given him the best opportunity of acquiring, in both countries, a 
knowledge of the necessary facts, and such a familiarity with the 
whole subject, as to enable him to apply them to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. The work here referred to, is entitled, “ A 
Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufacture of the United States of 
America, and the state of the cotton manufacture of that country 
contrasted and compared with that of Great Britain, with compara- 
tive estimates of the cost of manufacturing in both countries, illus- 
trated with appropriate engravings, by James Montgomery, superin- 
tendent of the York factory, at Saco, Maine.” ‘The author of this 
work was peculiarly qualified for the task which he has undertaken, 
by having been employed for four years in one of the best arranged 
and best conducted cotton factories of this country, and one which 
has probably as fully as any other, from the intelligence of its prin- 
cipal conductor, kept pace with the improvements in the art in the 
country ; and having been previously, for many years, employed in 
the manufacture in Great Britain. His familiarity with the general 
subject, before his arrival in this country, was shown in two works, 
of which he is the author, entitled, “The Theory and Practice of 
Cotton Spinning,” and the ‘ Cotton Spinner’s Manual.” 

The work now referred to was published at Glasgow, in Scotland, 
and as we learn that few copies of it have reached this country, we 
cannot probably better serve our readers, than by presenting to them 
some of the most important facts and conclusions which it furnishes. 
At the same time we recommend to those who wish to obtain the in- 
formation more in detail, and especially to practical manufacturers, 
who cannot fail to derive benefit from the experience and judgment 
of the author, to take measures to procure the work itself. The 
work begins with describing the general plan and arrangement of the 
buildings appropriated to cotton factories in this country, and point- 
ing out in what respects they differ from those which are most com- 
mon in Great Britain. And first of all it describes the cotton fac- 
tories in America, as embraced in three distinct districts or divisions, 
each of which is distinguished by some slight peculiarities in the ma- 
chinery, or arrangement of the mills. The first of these includes 
the eastern part of Massachusetts, Lowell, Waltham, Taunton and 
Fall River, with Springfield and Three Rivers, together with New 
Hampshire, Maine and Vermont, including Dover, Great Falls, 
New Market, Nashua, and Saco. The second or middle district, 
embraces Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Worcester County, with 
some other parts of Massachusetts, including the mills at Providence, 
Pawtucket, Smithfield, Norwich, &c.: and the third, or southern 
district embraces New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c., in- 
cluding the factories at Patterson, Mamayunk, Baltimore, and many 
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others. The general form of the mills in this country is similar, 
being three or four stories with an attic, or at most, with few excep- 
tions, five whole stories. Five story buildings have been recently 
erected at Lowell, and these the author considers preferable to the 
buildings with double roof, which are more expensive, and afford less 
room. The double roof is peculiar to this country. The general 
height of cotton mills in Scotland is six stories, and in England, six 
toeight. The buildings in this country are much more expensive 
than in Great Britain. There are a few mills in this country driven 
by high pressure steam engines, of which there are four at Newport, 
one at Providence, and three at Newburyport, but the mills in general 
throughout the country are moved by water, the supply of which 
power is incalculable. ‘This produces a difference in the form 
and arrangement of the mills, steam being the common power in 
Great Britain. The common mode of conveying the power from 
one apartment to another in the mills of this country, is by means of 
leather belts; in Great Britain by shafts and geared wheels. Belts, 
the author says, have been preferred in mills in this country after ex- 
periment of both methods, yet he inclines to the opinion that shafting 
is preferable. 

The author proceeds to describe the different kinds of machinery 
in common use. ‘Those used in this country differ in many particu- 
lars from those used in Great Britain. Among these are the Willow, 
and the Whipper, of which machines, for opening and separating the 
clotted tufts of cotton, two or three varieties are used in this country, 
all differing from those used in Great Britain. Of all the machines 
for this object which the author has seen, he gives the preference to 
Mason’s Whipper, a machine of small dimensions, three feet high, 
and two and a half broad, easily managed and kept in order, and ca- 
pable of willowing a bale of cotton in an hour and a half. In place 
of two machines called in Great Britain the scutching and spreading 
machines, a single machine, called the lap spreader is used in most 
of the mills of this country. The processes performed by these ma- 
chines are less attended to in this country than in England, viz., the 


proper cleaning, mixing, equalizing, and carding the cotton prepara- 


tory to spinning ; and to the deficiency in these processes, the author 
attributes in a considerable degree the deficiency of the cotton 
factories of this country, compared with those of Great Britain. 
There are, however, exceptions to this remark. 

The different forms of Carding machines, and the processes in 
carding, are described at considerable length. ‘The general breadth 
of the carding machines, in the eastern district, is 37 inches, and the 
diameter of the main cylinder 36. The average speed is 100 revo- 
lutions per minute. In the middle district the cards are of various 
breadths, from 18 to 36 inches, and in the southern, 24 to 30, the di- 
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ameter of each 36, and revolutions per minute 110. ‘The general 
form of carding engines used in Scotland, and for fine numbers in 
England, is 24 inches breadth of cylinder, and 36 inches diameter ; 
the average speed 120 revolutions a minute. For middle and coarse 
numbers in England, the breadth of the main cylinder is 36 inches, 
its diameter 42, and speed 130 to 150 revolutions a minute. Several 
varieties in the form of carding machines are described, as well as 
differences in the processes of carding in the two countries, tending 
to show some comparative deficiencies in the processes in the mills of 
this country, and accounting for an inferiority m the yarn generally 
produced. These remarks appear to be well deserving of the atten- 
tion of the practical manufacturer. 

Considerable differences are also pointed out in the Drawing 
Frames, used in the two countries. ‘Those used in Great Britain, are 
pronounced preterable to those used in this country. Besides other 
differences, the English drawing frames are made with six, eight, or 
ten drawing heads, while those in this country have generally only 
three. ‘The frames in this country having three heads require two 
girls to attend them, while in Eugland, one with six heads, driven at 
the same speed, requires no more. A peculiarity in the drawing 
frames of this country is pointed out, which is not used in England. 
This is the self acting stop motion, by which, when the end breaks or 
runs out, the machine is stopped. ‘This the author thinks unnecessary 
with experienced hands, but useful where hands are frequently chang- 
ing. 

The machines next described are the Speeders. Of these there 
is a considerable diversity in this country of American inventions, 
among which are the Taunton Speeder, the Double Speeder, the 
Eclipse Speeder, and the Plate Speeder. ‘The double speeder and 
extenser are almost universally used in the eastern district, and the 
eclipse and plate speeders at Patterson, and in some other places in 
the middle and southern districts. The English Fly Frames the 
author considers preferable to either. ‘These have been introduced 
into this country, and are in operation at Matteawan, in the state of 
New York, and the author thinks that as soon as their merits become 
generally known, they will supersede all the other roving machines 
inuse. ‘Those particularly referred to, are such as are made by 
Messrs. Crocker and Higgins of Manchester. ‘They cost much less 
than the double speeders, and besides being less complex, and more 
easily kept in order, they save expense in attendance, and require 
less room, less oil, and less power. 

Of spinning machines, throstle spinning frames are exclusively 
used at Lowell, and throughout the eastern district, for spinning both 
warp and filling, and chiefly the kind called the dead spindle. In 
the middle and southern districts, the Live spindle, or the old throstle 
J3* 
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frames, are generally used. About Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
in the southern factories, except those at Baltimore, mules are gen- 
erally used for spinning filling, or weft. For reasons which are 
specified, chiefly the greater cost of the labor requisite for working 
them, mules have been much less used in this country than in Great 
Britain. ‘The extensive use of the dead spindle in this country, is 
attributed to the desire of avoiding the cost of manual labor, even at 
the disadvantage of a greater expense of power. ‘This spindle was 
tried in Glasgow under the most favorable circumstances, but it 
proved a failure there, notwithstanding it had been so successful 
here, on account of its great weight, and consequent exhaustion of 
power, and of the great quantity of oil which it consumed. Its 
weight is greater by one quarter than the common throstle, and the 
greater power required for working it is in the same proportion. A 
spindle, called the ring throstle, has been introduced into this coun- 
try, of which the author expresses a favorable opinion as requiring 
less power than the dead spindle, and admitting of a higher speed, 
and at the same time making a better quality of yarn. Gore’s 
patent throstle, which is used in Great Britain, and has also been 
put in operation at Taunton, in Massachusetts, is pronounced by the 
author the best that has come under his observation. It partakes of 
the merits of the old common throstle, and at the same time can be 
driven at a much higher speed, even exceeding that of the dead spindle, 
and gives to the yarn all the wiry smoothness of the common throstle. 
The reduction of weight and of the power required in driving it, 
must be an important consideration. ‘The best mules in use, in this 
country, are made at Providence. ‘These are considered by the 
author equal to the best now made at Glasgow. The self-acting 
mule, invented by Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has been introduced into 
this country, and it is highly recommended, although the difficulty 
in procuring hands adapted to working it, creates an obstacle to its 
extensive adoption. ‘The author makes a variety of calculations to 
show the valuable properties of this machine. 

In England and Scotland, many of the old factories are occupied 


‘exclusively in the manufacture of cotton yarns, and others exclu- 


sively in weaving. In this country, with the exception of some 
small establishment, chiefly in and about Rhode Island, all the cot- 
ton establishments carry on spinning and weaving under the same 
roof. ‘The author considers this country much behind Great Britain 
in all departments of the cotton manufacture which relate to carding 
and spinning, and especially in the carding. But in those which 
relate to weaving by power, he says, ‘* The Americans have in 
every respect equalled, and in some surpassed anything I have yet 
seen either in Glasgow or Manchester,’ in common power loom 
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weaving. In fancy weaving, either by power or hand, a beginning 
has not been made in this country. 

The author proceeds to describe the spooling, warping, and 
dressing machines used in this country. ‘The warper commonly 
used is the invention of Mr. Jacob Perkins. It differs from those 
in use in England, in having a self-acting stop motion, which takes 
effect when a thread breaks. This is considered an important labor 
saving improvement. ‘The dressing machines used in this country 
are upon an entirely different construction from any which are used 
in England or Scotland, being more simple, less costly, more easily 
attended and kept in order, and requiring less power and oil. A 
description of this machine is given, accompanied with a drawing. 

In regard to power loom weaving, the author considers some of 
the machines superior to any of the kind which he has seen in any 
part of Great Britain. The looms now generally used, the crank 
loom, are in every respect equal to any made by the best machinists 
in Glasgow or Manchester, either as a steady working machine, or as 
regards the quantity and quality of the cloth produced. ‘They are 
mounted with a letting-off motion, and with self-acting temples, in 
regard to which improvements, the author expresses his surprise 
that they are not more generally adopted in Great Britain. He 
describes some other minor peculiarities in the looms as used in this 
country, which it is not necessary here to particularize. 


‘* The general speed of the looms,” he remarks, “ will range about 
120 pecks per minute. I have just now before me the produce of a 
room containing 48 looms, weaving jeans, three-leafed tweel, 38 inches 
broad, and containing 82 warp threads to the inch, and 3,120 in the 
whole breadth, 56 to 60 pecks per inch; and for the last four weeks, I 
find the average produce has been 51 pieces per day, being three over 
one piece to each loom, or nearly 32 yards daily, the length of each 
piece being 30 yards. For this the girls are paid at the rate of 27 
cents for the piece, equal to 1s. 14d. sterling, for weaving 30 yards. A 
smart girl upon this kind of work will, upon an average, weave 14 
pieces per week on one pair of looms, for which she will be paid $3.87, 
or 15s. 9d. sterling, the hours of laber being 124 daily, or about 734 
hours per week. Sometimes one girl attends three looms; but this 
is seldom allowed, as very few are capable of attending three looms with 
advantage. It is therefore only resorted to in cases of necessity, when 
the hands are scarce, as it is better to give three looms to the best 
weavers, than to let them stand unemployed.” 


After describing the machinery and manufacturing processes in 
this country and in Great Britain, the author proceeds to make an 
estimate of the cost of the different branches of manufacture in the 
two countries, including the cost of the necessary buildings and of 
the usual machinery, with the necessary annual or weekly expendi- 
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, built of brick, four stories high, with an attic 
142 feet by 42 within the walls, cost complete, 
Two water wheels, sufficient for an effect equal to eighty horse 
shafting, belting, &c.,. 
brick, 5 stories high, 90 feet by 38 within 
the walls, complete, 
A condensing steam-engine of 25 horse powers, with boilers, &e. 
Gearing, wheels, shafting, drums, fitting up, &c.,.....-.....- ° 
Furniture, gas and steam-pipes, lathes, tools, &c , 
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tures, for the purpose of deducing from the estimate a comparison of 
the cost of manufacture of a yard of cotton in America and in Great 
This estimate necessarily embraces a great number of de- 
tails, all of which are indispensable, in order to come at a satisfactory 
The estimate is based upon the assumed dimensions of a 
building with the required machinery, for a mill working 128 power 
looms, and the amount of work procured by this machinery, with the 
expenses in two weeks’ operation, is shown in the result. 
the estimate in substance, with abbreviations, carrying out the 
amounts in the American currency instead of sterling. 


We copy 


GT. BRITAIN, 








$25,000} —— 
17,000| — 
— | $4,608 
—/| 3,168 
——= | ia 
2,000 | 2,736 
$44,000 | $11,904 





Amount. 
$96 00 
278 40 
240 00 

8,601 60 
192 00 


518 40 


3,929 84 
296 64 
144 00 

96 00 


$14,401 60 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
No.| Cost. 
1 | $96 00 
1 | 278 40 
1 | 240 00 
64 | 134 40 
2) 96 00 
“2 | 259 20 
“9 437 76 
2,160 | $2 28. 
2,400 1 32; 
1| 7200 
74 gross}; 456 
59° | 192 
35 OC 2 40 
40 * 288 


rt MACHINERY. 
nay fe IN PREPARATION DEPARTMENT. 
Lath et of IN AMERICA. 
| Re ro.| Cost. | Amount. 
ae)... Willow, ...... eocccerccccccoes 1 | $100 $100 
Daa Scutching machine,.........++- 1 | 600 600 
heey ek Spreading machine,........ ceeel — | ssiamuns 
| | ee Carding machines,...........++- 40 | 210 8,400 
Wes ae Lapping machines,...........-- 1} 250 250 
iN fob Drawing frames, 3 heads each, ..| 6 | 200 1,200 
rN tad do. do. 6 do. do. — cottihie 
Dette Double speeders, 18 spindleseach,| 6 | 600 3,960 
Wie Extensers, 36 spindles each,.....| 7 | 900 6,300 
rf Fly frames, 48 spindles each,. ooo] — | — oeenenen 
Roving and card CONS. ccccccces —_|— 542 
te ' Top and cylinder grinders, &c., .) — | —— 210 
bi i Miscellaneous charges, .....++--| — | —— 100 
ei Total, ...cceeceeceseeees $21,662 
ra 
ak: SPINNING DEPARTMEMT. 
f f Throstle spindles, .....+.++] 4,992 | $4 50; $22,464 
“hie Mule spindles, ..... sees oo —_—s 
: ‘a Machine for covering rollers, exniaise 
nt Rove bobbins,...... eeeees+| 10,000 06 600 
Spinning frame bobbins,....) 12,000 01 120 
Skewers, ...... eeccece see+| 6,000 04 90 
" Spools, .....seeeee- eeeeees| 6,000 03 180 
: Miscellaneous, ee a 100 
Total, ..ccccccccccce $23,554 
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No. | Cost.|Amount.§ No. Cost Amount. 
Spooling machines, ........++-+-- 6 | $70 $420 3 | $33 60 $100 80 
Warping machines, ..........+++- 6 150 900 4 ol 60) 244 80 
Dressing do. and mounting, einen 9 400 3,600 1,411 20 
Looms and mounting, .....- eccces 123 | 7 9,600 128 | 43 “4 6,144 00 
Twisting frames,...... Cecese cceve —-i—_- —_ 14 40 
Miscellaneous,....scsecsereeecees —_— => 100, — 1a 312 00 
BO, 0 ccces ccccccesevcces |$14,620 $8,227 20 
WAGES FOR EACH FORTNIGHT. 
PREPARATION DEPARTMENT. 
| Per Per 
Hands. week. | Amount. \Hands.| week. | Am't. 
Attendants at willow, ...........-. -1 84:00) 8 00 1 $1 44 | $2 88 
Do. at scutching machine, ....... 1/500, 10 00 1| 1 44 | 2 88 
Do. at spreading machine, ....... — | ae 2/ 1 56 | 6 24 
Do. at card machine,...... ecccee 2'350;, 14 00 4 96; 7 68 
Do. at lap’machine,..........--. 1 | 4 00) 8 00 2/144! 5 76 
Do. at drawing frames,.......... — 12) 250; 60 00 4; 1 68) 13 44 
Do. at speeders, ......0.e022002- 3.300 18 00 —|—_| — 
Do. at extensers,.......0e-ee ees 7! 325! 45 50 —|— — 
Do. at fly frames,......-seeee002) | | 6| 144) 17 28 
Top strippers, .......... ocesccence 4,400) 32 00 4; 180; 14 40 
Sharpers and grinders, .........+..| 21:47 | 19 00 2; 168; 6 72 
QUOTERE, vcccecccccsssccccecccces 1/1200) 24 00 1| 5 04/ 10 08 
Assistant overseer,.....+..+e0. oceel 1 6 00; 12 00 — — 
RE pa eters | | | $250 50 $87 36 
SPINNING DEPARTMENT. 
Attending throstle frames,......... 30 | $3 2 pu } 12. $1 20 { 28 80 
Mule spinning, 5,666 Ibs. at 1.4 cts. . - —! — | 80 00 
CIEE ncacotewknenasét0cees ec 1 1 24 3 1| 56 11 5s 
Assistant overseer, .....+.0+-ee00- ) | 6 12 at 
Roller coveret, ....++es+++- eoccee ] 4) 8 i 1; 192 3 84 
eee Ore | ged | $124 16 
WEAVING DEPARTMENT. 
Winding, 181,440 hanks at 18 cts. pr. 1000,| | $32 64] | 
do. 101,520 do 15 do. os $15 22 
Warping, 181 "440 do. 164 ~~ do. 30 00 | 
do. 101,520 do. 15 do. | 15 22 
Dressing 1,710 pieces at 4 cts.,.........- | | 68 40] (1,408 pieces, 63 36 
Drawing and twisting 216 beams, ecesesee | | 43 20 | 140 beams,| 11 90 
Weaving 1,710 pieces, at 25 cts., ........ | 427 50 | / 
do. 1,408 do. Pais socecese | —_— | 281 60 
Flour for dressing 1,710 pieces........... | 3420] |1,408 pieces; 56 32 
OVETBEETE, oc cccccvcccscccccccccccccees 2 $12 00, 48 00]2 $6 24 24 96 
Assistants Sila dctanecedteseesecess cane 2 600, 2400 _| — — 
Dressing maker and brush washer, ...... 14450) «9001 3 12 6 24 
DREN, Concchpenssianaenasixensses’ 2 200) soot 1 44 2 83 
Cloth pickers,....... TTTTTT TTT TT TTT 2 250) 10 00}- —_— | noome 
Wuctiniticcdunn! $734 95 $477 70 
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GENERAL CHARGES. 
IN AMERICA, 
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Per | Per | 

Hands.| week. Am't.|Hands., week. | Amount, 

Calenderer or packer, ..... eocces 1 $4 50 | $9 - | 
Measurers and folders, ..........- 2| 225 | 9 3. $1 68 | $16 08 
Re éa.nece veuanndsacediee 3 9 00 | 54 3| 552| 3312 
BE sSAdeveees svesss seecese 1/ 500! 10 1' 384 | 768 
Book-keeper, pececessenes ear 1) 9 50 19 1/ 552) 11 04 
Watchman,..........seee00. cess 1; 500; 10 1; 28] 576 
Engine keeper, ..... peetaenenase ~ / o— 1; 504) 10 08 
EE.  Sescheebyess noes 1 | 2 00 | 50 1 12 00 | 24 00 

——— | | 
ee jen setinensa | $161 | $101 76 
MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES. 
AMERICA. GR. BRITAIN 
Per Per 
Annum.| Annum. 
Insurance on $110,000 at 1 per cent.,..........- cevecccccces $1,100 —— 
do. 57,600 3 BOvcccccvccccescsccesevccces $504 00 
Wear and tear on $103, 800 at 74 per cent.,....ceecceeeeceees 7,785 —- 
do. do. 43,200 do. GO. ccesecccsccccceccecs 3,240 00 
Coals, oil, tallow, and gas, ......cccscevcccccccccrecseseces 2,250 1,766 40 
Paper, twine, belting, &e. WWTTTTITITITITI TTT ITT 750 576 00 
Cloth and skins for rollers, CnidttatdeueSssasetesrSieisedued 3900 240 00 
Materials for repairs of machinery,.........-+-+ eeecccsocece 850 384 00 
Carriage of cotton and cloth,...... occcccccee eccccccccccess 600 240 00 
Duty and water, .........seeceseees cccscecesscese cesecces 264 00 
Incidental charges, ceees oeececcccerceces o ccccccccecees «+++ 1,500 | 1,440 00 
RE RG re Soar speeea- eae keer oie sebiahatiaaninal $15,185 | $8,654 40 
Amount for fortnight, .......++..++- ccccccccccccces esesess $584 | $332 64 
RECAPITULATION. 
Expenses of Ouifit. 
IN AMERICA. GR. BRITAIN. 
Cost of buildings, K&c., ........eeee cece eeeeees ceeseceeee| $44,000 | $11,904 00 
Machinery in preparation department, .......---+++eeeee+ 21,662 | 14,401 60 
do. in spinning dO... ceeeccceces 1 eoccccccece 23,554 8,920 32 
do. in weaving do..... WITTTITITETTTT TTT TTT 14,620 8 ,227 20 
Total, .cccccccccccveccccccccccccces eoscecccessecs $103,536 | $43,453 12 
Expenses per fortnight. 

Preparation department, .....+-sseeseeeeeeeceesceee on 250 50 87 36 
Spinning dO. .ccccccces Cece ccccccccesccess cece 224 00 124 16 
Weaving GO. .cccce Co cecccccccoece TTT Tie coe 734 95 477 70 
General Charges,....ccccsccccceccececes eccecesee deus 161 00 101 76 
Miscellaneous charges,...++++++seeeeseeeseeceeees cece 584 00 332 64 
MPTTTTITITITI TTT $1,954 45 | $1,123 62 
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Produce per Fortnight. 


IN AMERICA. GR. BRITAIN. 


Throstle warp spinning, spindles, [Am. 18's; Br. 16's yarn.]| 2,880 2,160 
Speed,....... ea coee eth es pede eaet tneae ool | anes 4,400 
Pounds produced,....... Cdereccoces eccccccece coccee 10,0280 6,345 
Hanks GR. civee ceecsedecececosccsenes Coceese sees | 181,440 101,520 

do. per spindle, ....... Seccrepeccenesecesoe ecccces 63 47 

Weft, No. 18, spindles [Am. throstle ; Br. mule,] ......... | 2,112 2,400 
Speed,.++.-+-sesececceesccecseesceees 6 +604 ode osese’ 4,700 4,200 
Pounds procuced,.......+. Secccccocs ecceces cwrecces 7,744 5,660 
Dh... ih ainatineenepsantnes snes etneane sseeeee| 139,392 | 102,000 

GO. BOT GPURENE, 0 0, 00 v0.92 cess scesccee sssceccvacess 66 424 

Pieces* of cloth woven from 128 looms, .........ceeeeee0: 1,710 1.408 

Yards woven, ......-. Pr rPToTTTITTTTriericiier tik eee} 51,300 30,200 

Speed of looms per minute,.... 2... seeeeeseeeeecces coces| 120) 95 

Effective shots obtained, ...........+5-. nnd 600 seeene owsee 104 77 








From the foregoing estimates, is deduced the comparative cost of man- 
ufacture in the two countries. ‘The expenses of a fortnight’s operation 
in the American Mill, $1954.45, divided by the number of yards pro- 
duced, gives the cost of ayard 3$ cts. The expense of the British Mill 
for the same period, $1123.62 cts., divided by 35,200 yards, gives a 
cost of 35 cents per yard. The difference of cost } of a cent, is equal to 
an excess of 19 per cent. in the cost of the American Manufacture over 
the British, the former, though narrower, being the heaviest cloth, and 
containing the most threads. 

To this is added an estimate of the comparative cost of the raw ma- 
terial to the British and American Manufacturer. The charges to the 
British Manufacturer, on the import of cotton from an American South- 
ern port, for shipment, freight, insurance, importer’s profit, duty and 
inland carriage, are estimated at 27} per cent., which supposing the cost 
of the cotton at the place of shipment to be 7d. or 14 cents, and suppo- 
sing 3 of a pound of cotton to be required for a yard of cloth, makes the 
original cost of cotton 5} cents, and the cost in England 7 cents for each 
yard of cloth. The charges to the American Manufacturer are estima- 
ted at 11 per cent. on the cost of cotton at the exporting market, or 6} 
cents at the Mill for the quantity required for a yard of cloth. The 
American Manufacturer, therefore, has the advantage of { of a cent per 
yard in the cost of the raw material, while the English Manufacturer 
has the advantage of § of a cent in the cost of manufacture; making 
the advantage in the aggregate in favor of the American Manufacturer 
3 of a cent per yard, or s or 3 per cent. nearly in the whole cost. 

From other modes of calculation, it will be apparent that in the cost 
of cotton, the American Manufacturer has the advantage of about half 
acent a pound in the freight from the place of production, as much 
more in being free from import duty, and probably another half cent in 
the difference of other charges. This makes a great difference in his 
favor. 





* The American pieces of 2,400 threads, a three-leafed tweel 18’s warp, 30 inches 
broad, 30 yards long, weighing 10 lIbs.; the British, a shirting 2,000 threads, 16’s 
warp, 13's weft, 35 inches broad, 25 yards long, weighing 84 lbs. 
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In reference to the comparative expense of the cotton manufactures, 
in Great Britain and this country, the author remarks as follows. 


“That the general rate of wages is higher in the United States than 
in Britain is admitted, particularly the wages of females employed in 
the factories. The greater part of these are farmers’ daughters, who 
go into the factories only for a short time, until they make a little mo- 
ney, and then ‘ clear out,” as it is called: so that there is a continual 
changing amongst them, and in all the places I have visited, they are 
generally scarce; on that account the manufacturers are under the ne- 
cessity of paying high wages, as an inducement for girls to prefer work- 
ing in the factories to house-work ; and while this state of things con- 
tinues, it is not to be expected that wages in this country will be so 
low as in Great Britain; and although they have undergone a consid- 
erable reduction during the late depression, still they are higher than 
in any part of Britain.” 

‘‘Throstle spinning is nearly as cheap in this country as in Britain, 
in consequence of the higher speed at which the spinning frames are 
driven and the greater quantity of work produced ina given time. But 
the price of carding is fully double that paid in Britain, because here 
men are generally employed to attend the cards, spreading, scutching 
machines, &c., while the same work is done by boys and girls in Brit- 
ain. The lowest wages paid to any girl in the card room, that I am 
aware of, is one dollar per week and her board ; and taking her board 
at the lowest rate, viz. one dollar and twenty cents per week, her 
wages in all will amount to two dollars twenty cents, equal to 10s. ster- 
ling per week. The average rate of wages for girls in the card room, 
may vary from lls. to 12s. 6d. per week. Men’s wages may vary 
from 13s. to 18s. per week. Thus in every department, the rate of 
wages is generally higher in the United States than in Britain; nor do 
I think that they will, at least for many years, be so low in this country 
as in Great Britain. 

‘The price of living here is higher, and the hours of labor longer ; 
besides, the greater part of the factory workers being connected with 
farming, whenever wages become reduced so low, as to cease to oper- 
ate as an inducement to prefer factory labor above any other to which 
they can turn their attention, then a great many factories will have to 
shut up. During a stagnation of trade, it iscommon for the manufac- 


‘ turers here to stop a part, or the whole of their factories, and then the 


workers retire to their farms: such was the case in 1837, when a vast 
number of factories were entirely shut up. Yet it seemed not to affect 
the workers very materially: indeed, many of the girls who had been 
some time in a factory, seemed to rejoice and regard it as a time of re- 
creation ; so that the manufacturing population of America are an en- 
tirely different class, and placed in very different circumstances from 
those of Great Britain, and very great changes must take place before 
the wages in the former can be so low as in the latter country: and, 
indeed, the manufacturers here can afford to pay higher wages than 
the British, because they run their factories longer hours, and drive 
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their machinery at a higher speed, from which they produce a much 
greater quantity of work ; at the same time they can purchase their 
cotton at least one penny a pound cheaper, and their water power does 

not cost above one-fourth of the same in Great Britain. But though 
wages cannot be reduced much lower than they are at present, there 
are other means by which manufacturers might abridge their expen- 
diture. Their establishments might be erected at much less expense— 
a more improved arrangement might be adopted—and the work con- 
ducted with much more economy. All these, however, are matters 
which the Americans will very speedily learn; every successive de- 
pression of trade will lead them more and more to see the necessity of 
managing every department of the business with the least possible ex- 
pense; and as soon as they can equal the British in this, they will be 
able to compete with them, and that successfully too, in any market 
whatever. 

“ The British have, no doubt, attained to great perfection in the art of 
manufacturing cotton goods ; but whether they will be able to maintain 
that high pre-eminence to which they have arrived, or have to yield to the 
increasing improvementsof foreign nations, are questions difficult of so- 
lution. Their most powerful rivals are, doubtless, the Americans. ‘The 
manufacturers of no other country can purchase their cotton so cheap, 
and it is presumed no country possesses so extensive water privileges ; 
only a small portion of which has yet been occupied. If we add to 
these, the intelligence and euterprising spirit of the people, it will at 
once be obvious to every unprejudiced mind, that the American man- 
ufacturers are the most formidable competitors with which the British 
have to contend in foreign neutral markets.” 


It will be observed that the foregoing estimate embraces no compu- 
tation of the cost of working power, or of the comparative expense 
of steam and water power. ‘The estimate of 74 per cent. for the 
wear and tear of machinery and buildings also, if intended to em- 
brace besides wear, the intereston capital, seems to be inadequate, 
and perhaps hardly more than sufficient to cover the charge of wear 
and repairs, in which case a further allowance of 6 per cent. in this 
country, and 5 in England, should be made for interest. 

We can hardly imagine however that there is not some error in the 
estimate of the comparative cost of buildings in the two countries. 
The sum of $4,608, appears to be a very small sum for the cost of 
a building of the dimensions described, and we can hardly suppose 
itto be adequate to the erection of such a building in a style of 
strength and durability, bearing any comparison with buildings used 
for the same purpose in this country ; since the difference of cost 
stated is evidently much greater than can be accounted for from the 
greater cheapness of labor and materials in Great Britain. 

The cost of water wheels and geering, and also of a steam engine, 
is given in the estimate above quoted, but no estimate is made of the 
cost of water power, or of coals for producing steam. ‘These are 
34 
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important items, and the question of their comparative cost is one of 
considerable interest. We regret that it is overlooked in this work. 

Among the miscellaneous articles, at the close of the book, are 
calculations of the cost of water power as it is sold by the proprie- 
tors of the locks and canals at Lowell, Massachusetts, and also at 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. At Lowell, a mill power sufficient to 
carry 3,584 throstle spindles, with the accompanying machinery, 
computed to be equal to 543 horse powers, together with 4 acres of 
land, is sold at the rate of $4 a spindle, amounting to $14,336. 
Deducting $3,436 for the value of the land, it leaves $10,900 for 
the cost of the water power, or $200 per horse power, the interest 
of which at six per cent. is $12 per annum. At Manayunk, water 
power has been sold at a much higher rate, viz. at a rate computed 
to be equal to $1,016 per horse power, or a rent of $60.96 per an- 
num. ‘The first of these statements may be considered as affording 
a just criterion of the cost of water power in this country, in an eli- 
gible position for extensive manufacturing operations. 

Among the same miscellanies we find an estimate of the cost of 
steam power in a mill in Massachusetts, where an engine of 40 horse 
powers carries 3,700 mule and throstle spindles, with the accompany- 
ing machinery. ‘This estimate is for cost for coal and attendance, 
$12.20 a day ; which is equal to $3,782 per annum, and to $94.55 
per horse power. This is exclusive of oil, packing, &c., which 
would swell the estimate to $100 per annum for each horse power. 
The only information given in the book relative to the cost of steam 
power in Great Britain, is the remark appended to the above state- 
ment, that the estimate there given is about double the cost of the 
same power in Glasgow. At this rate the cost of steam in Glasgow 
is equal to four times the cost of water at Lowell. 

In the testimony of Mr. Kempton, given on an examination by a 
committee of the House of Commons, as quoted in a pamphlet on 
the factory question, by Rev. R. H. Gregg, published in London, in 
1837, the cost of steam power in England is stated to be £12 10s., 
[or $60] per horse power. If this be a correct estimate, and if we 
offset the cost and repairs of the engine, against the cost and main- 
tenance of the water wheel, we have the cost of steam power in 
England, equal to five times that of water power, at one of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing towns in this country. This difference however 
in the cost of power is reduced to the proportion of about two to 
one, if the author’s estimate be correct, of the greater amount of 
power required in the American mills, in consequence of the exclu- 
sive use of the throstle spindle. The cost of power thus estimated, 
which should be added to the author’s computation of the cost of 
manufacture of a yard of cloth, is equal to + of a cent in the Amer- 
ican mill and % in the British mill; the difference of power being 
about 7 of a cent in the cost of each yard of cloth. If the machin- 
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ery in the American mill were of the same kind as that in the Eng- 
lish mill, the difference in the cost of power would be about $ of a 
cent. This difference, although it seems insignificant in the cost of a 
single yard of cloth, is an item of some importance in the expenses 
of a year, and amounts to about 1 per cent. on the whole cost of 
wanufacture, including that of the raw material. If the author’s es- 
timate of the difference in the cost of manufacture be correct, the ad- 
dition of this advantage swells that difference to 4 per cent. 

It will be observed that these computations apply only to those 
branches of the cotton manufacture, to which the advantages of me- 
chanical power can be applied with the greatest effect, and which the 
experience of our countrymen has enabled them to prosecute most 
successfully, and not at all to the finer and more complicated manu- 
factures, which require the application of a greater amount of manual 
labor, and of skill which is the result of continued experience. Yet 
this result presents a most encouraging view of the prospects of this 
important manufacture in this country. It shows that in the manu- 
facture of those descriptions of cloth for which there is much the 
greatest demand, the mills of this country are at this moment able to 
sustain a competition with the most favorably situated establishments 
of Great Britain, and to supply the articles produced at equal prices in 
markets foreign to both countries. But this is not all. The whole 
comparison shows that those items in the computation which produce 
a result in our favor, are of a permanent character, secured to us by 
our national position, and of which we cannot be deprived; while a 
portion of those, in which we labor under a disadvantage, will change 
in process of time, and render the general result of the comparison 
still more favorable to us. This remark will apply particularly to 
deficiencies in economical management, deficiencies in certain por- 
tions of the machinery, and the want of equal experience and skill in 
a portion of the hands employed. 

These considerations must relieve those who are interested in the 
American cotton manufacture, from any serious apprehensions of per- 
manent decline of this branch of industry in this country. An am- 
ple pledge, for the continuance of a demand for the products of this 
manufacture, is to be found in the universal want of the civilized 
world, of a material which can be in no other way so cheaply sup- 
plied. If this material could be furnished by foreign laborers, on bet- 
ter terms than by our own, the American manufacturer might well 
feel, that he held his command over the market, even of his own 
country, by an uncertain tenure. But if it be proved that the ad- 
vantages of his position are such, that notwithstanding the materially 
higher cost of labor in this country than in Europe, he can still fur- 
nish his products at a price at which he cannot be underbid, even in 
a foreign market, by the manufacturers of any other country, his po- 
sition is as safe and independent, as in the nature of things, the emol- 
uments of any occupation can be. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


FRENCH ANTARCTIC DISCOVERY. 


It will perhaps be remembered that in an article on Antarctic 
Discoveries we gave a brief account of the discovery made by 
Captain DU rville, with the French Exploring Squadron, of a small 
portion of the great Southern continent, more fully explored by our 
own countrymen, (See Monthly Chronicle, page 213.) Captain 
D’Urville bas now made his official report, which lies before us. 
We obtain from it the following particulars. 

The attempt to approach the pole was made on exactly the 
opposite side of the globe from that before visited by this squadron. 
The expedition sailed almost directly south from Hobart’s Town on 
the first of January ; on the 10th, it passed the situation assigned to 
the Royal Company Islands without detecting them. (Captain 
Wilkes also could not find these islands, which probably do not 
exist. See Monthly Chronicle, p. 291.) On the 19th, land was 
discovered. The account of the discovery is so characteristic that 
we give it at length. 

“ We had been often greatly misled by deceptive appearances of 
land, so that we had become generally very doubtful, and a little 
incredulous on this point, nevertheless, in the evening (of the 19th) 
a long dark line, low, uniform, and tending from the south to the 
west-south-west, called and fixed my attention by its permanence, 
as well as the constancy of its color and form. It remained when 
the sun set, during his absence, and at his rising. At length I was 
convinced that the land was before me, and it became more evident 
as we approached. I held my conviction the more, that a number 
of persons did not partake in it. 

“Unhappily the 20th, which gratified us with a sky remarkably 
clear and beautiful for these climates, did not bring us a breath of 
-wind. We remained fixed in our place, experiencing the punish- 
ment of Tantalus, in the sight of that land which excited so strongly 
our lively curiosity. 

“Our joyful sailors, who had only left their fresh meat two or 
three days, and who all, without exception, behaved admirably, 
devised means of occupying this beautiful day by a ceremony of 
their own invention, similar to the baptism of the line. On this 
occasion, it was father Antarctic who, at the head of his singular 
train, came to open to us the entrance to his dominions, by means 
of an initiation to which all of us were obliged to submit. I gave 
myself up with good grace to these amusements, the officers did 
the same; and it was a complete rejoicing and fete day for the 
crew of the Astrolabe. I need hardly say that the ablutions 
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of cold water were not the same as in the baptism of the line, the 
temperature would hardly ailow this to the actors, but they took 
ample recompense by interior ablutions of another more refreshing 
liquid. However, all passed perfectly well and there was no 
disorder. 

“The 21st, at one in the morning, | took advantage of a pleasant 
little breeze, from the south-east, to sail to the south-south-west 
towards the land. ‘To attain it we had to pass for some distance 
through an immense chain of enormous flat icebergs. I sought for 
the most open and least dangerous channel, and from two to six 
o’clock our corvettes passed quietly along in these singular straits. 
Sometimes the channels were not more than two or three cables 
lengths in breadth, and then our vessels appeared buried under these 
elittering walls of a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet in height, 
whose enormous mass seemed ready to annihilate us. Then, “the 
channel suddenly opening, we would pass at once into the ler gest 
basins, surrounded by icebergs of singular and fantastic forms, which 
presented the most wonderful appearance, and involuntarily recalled 
the palaces of crystal and diamonds so common in fairy tales. 

“A clear sky, a pleasant day, a delightful breeze, favored us 
wonderfully in this bold navigation. At length we left these winding 
and narrow channels, the high sides of which had for a long time 
deprived us of our view of the land, and found ourselves in a place 
comparatively free, whence we could examine the coast in all its 
visible extent. 

‘Distant about eight or ten miles, there was a long line of land, 
extending, as far as the eye could reach, from south-south-east to 
west-south-west, two or three hundred toises high, entirely covered 
with ice or snow, which rendered the summit completely level, though 
the ravines on the sides remained, as did the bays and capes on the 
shore. 

‘«‘Sometimes the icebergs presented only a smooth uniform surface, 
of a monotonous whiteness; sometimes their surface was broken, 
ragged, and perforated, as if they had been exposed to the action of 
some violent convulsion, or of a sudden and irregularly acting thaw. 
A great number of ice mountains, recently separated from the shore, 
had not had time to become far removed, and often prevented an 
approach to it.’ 

Good observations at noon gave the situation of the vessels as 66 
deg. 30 min. south lat. and 139 deg. 41 min. east long. from Green- 
wich. At this time the navigators were near the magnetic pole. M. 
Dumoulin had observed a dip of nearly 86 degrees, and they endeav- 
ored therefore to sail farther west, that, if possible, they might attain 
it. At this point they obtained, after considerable search, some speci- 
mens of granite, which were left uncovered by the snow and ice. They 
caught some penguins, and M. Dumoutier found some fragments of 
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a large fucaceus thrown on the rocks by the water. ‘These were the 
only traces of organized matter which they detected. The land 
received the name of Adelie. ‘This name,” says Captain D’Urville, 
‘‘is destined to perpetuate the memory of my profound attachment 
to the devoted companion, who has thrice consented to a long and 
painful separation, to permit me to accomplish my plans of distant 
discovery.” 

Their westward progress was continued only about a hundred 
miles ; at four o’clock, on the morning of the 23d, the ice intercepted 
their progress in that direction, and they were obliged to sail north- 
east along its edge, that they might once more attain open sea. Under 
these circumstances, with the newly discovered coast but a few miles 
south of them, and an impenetrable ice bank on the west, extending 
far on the north-east, and probably touching the land at its other 
extremity, in a sea filled with floating ice islands, they encountered a 
severe storm from the east-south-east, accompanied by a violent fall 
of snow. In this storm the Zélée, one of the vessels, lost her top- 
mast, and at one time she was thought by the crew of the Astrolabe 
to be entirely lost. On the 25th, however, the storm abated, and 
the Zélée reappeared. 

This storm, with the unfavorable winds which followed it, and the 
unpropitious state of the ice, prevented any farther investigations of 
the land in that quarter. The vessels sailed therefore one or two 
degrees farther north, and then proceeded westward. On the 28th, 
they saw such strong indications of land, that Captain D’Urville was 
satisfied that Adelie extended to that point. On the 30th, a line of 
ice was discovered in the horizon, of such a nature that he had no 
doubt that land was behind it. In neither of these instances, how- 
ever, was land really seen. ‘The appearances were seen about lat. 
65, and long. 131—135 east of Greenwich. ‘The discoveries of the 
United States squadron render it certain that land exists there. 

On the Ist of February Captain D’Urville, believing that his task 
was accomplished, left the polar regions and returned towards Hobart’s 
Town, where he arrived on the 17th. 

It will be perceived that the French squadron saw land first on the 
evening of the 19th; the Vincennes, of the United States squadron, 
discovered it first on the morning of the same day. The discovery 
of the former, however, bears no comparison in extent or import- 
ance to the latter; the one being only an observation of a single 
point of an extended coast, which was surveyed for several hundred 
miles by the latter. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 
RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND. 


‘To prevent the extension of the article in the last number on 
English railways to an inconvenient length, many interesting facts, 
connected with the subject, were omitted. A part of those are now 
subjoined in a brief supplementary article. 

‘The locomotive department of the London and Birmingham rail- 
way has been conducted, under the care of Mr. Edward Bury, with 
remarkable skill, economy, and success. Mr. Bury is an engine 
builder, and some of his engines are in use in this country. One of 
them on the Boston and Providence, and another on the Boston and 
Worcester rail-road, are beautiful and efficient machines. ‘There are 
now on the London and Birmingham railway 82 engines of his con- 
struction. According to a report lately published, the number of 
miles which have been run by these 82 engines, from September 
17th, 1838, the date of the general opening of the line, to August 
3st, 1840, is 1,635,396; the average number by each engine 
19,944; the greatest number by any one engine 41,932 miles. 
The number of miles run in the six months from December 15, 
1839, to June 14, 1840, was 474,154; the greatest number by 
any one engine was 15,228. During this period, of nearly two 
years, three engines only have broken an axle, two of which were 
on passenger trains, and one on a merchandise train. 

The number of passenger trains now running daily, is 28, or 14 
each way. ‘The number of j journies during the six months was equal 
to 3,459 through the whole line of 111 miles, by passenger trains, 
and 813 by goods trains, making 4272 in all, equal to an average of 
23 per day, Sundays included. ‘The journeys on Sundays are fewer 
than on other days. ‘The average time of performing the journies 
of 111 miles, excluding the stoppages at the stations, was 4 hours 
27 minutes, which is equal to an average of 25 miles an hour. 

The number of passengers conv % ed, from the opening of the line 
to the Ist of September last, was 1,239,526 ; and the aggregate of 
miles travelled by them emnouied to 80,942,952, equal to 65 miles 
and 3 tenths for each passenger. No case of death or fractured limb 
has occurred from an accident to any passenger. ‘Two passengers 
were severely injured, one at the inclined plane, between the Euston 
and Camden stations, and one at the Coventry station, but in both 
instances the parties recovered. ‘The average gross load of the en- 
gine on each passenger journey, carriages included, was 39.98 tons ; 
and of each engine on the goods trains 98.67 tons. 

In our former article we related instances of expeditious travelling 
upon the London and Birmingham and Great Western railways, on 
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occasions of journies of the Queen Dowager. On a recent occasion 
a special train was provided for the conveyance of her majesty, on 
her return from Lancaster to Stafford, over the Lancaster and Preston, 
North Union and Grand Junction railways. ‘The train, which con- 
sisted of three railway carriages, and five private carriages on trucks, 
started from Lancaster at 10h. 12m. A. M., and arrived at Parkside, 
at the termination of the North Union railway, a distance of 424 
miles at 12h. 11m., having made two stops, amounting to 19 minutes. 
The engine Vandal, of the Grand Junction railway, was then attached, 
and the residue of the journey, of 54 miles, from Newton to Stafford, 
was performed, exclusive of a stoppage of five minutes at Crewe, in 
one hour and 31 minutes, or at the rate of 354 miles per hour. 
The engine then proceeded to Birmingham, and on its return to Liv- 
erpool, carrying back the directors and chief officers of the company, 
who had been inspecting the line, and holding a board, it left Bir- 
mingham at 6A, 30m. and arrived at Edgehill at 9h. 2m., having 
made three stoppages of 5, 4, and 3 minutes; thus running ‘the dis- 
tance of 97 miles in two hours and 32 minutes, which is equal to 38 
miles an hour, stoppage included; or 2h. 20m., equal to 41 miles an 
hour, for the 97 miles, exclusive of stoppages. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the cost of one of the railways in 
England of the cheaper class, in a manner to enable the reader to 
compare it with the expense of a similar work in this country, we 
present the following statement of the actual expenditure, in the 
construction of the North Union railw ay, in the county of Lancaster. 
This railway begins at Parkside, where it unites with the Grand 
Junction and Liverpool and Manchester railways, and passing through 
Wigan, proceeds to Preston, where it unites with the Lancaster and 
Preston. It is 22 miles in length, exclusive of the New Spring 
branch, which is 3 miles. The total cost of the 25 miles of rail- 
way, with all its appurtenances, was £578,931. In this sum is 
included the maintenance of the railway by the contractors, for two 
years from the respective openings, and an allowance for the work 
now in progress, so that this sum may be the total of the capital 
account. ‘This gives an average cost of £23,157 per mile; and 
excluding the cost of land, stations, carrying department, interest, 
and management, the cost of the railway itself averages £15,793 
per mile. The most expensive portion of the work consists of the 
Ribble viaduct. This is composed of five arches, of 120 feet span 
each, which were erected at a cost of £44,885. Gradients are 
admitted to a considerable extent of 1 in 100, or 52.8 feet to a mile. 
Upon this portion of the work the engineer remarks, “I hope to be 
able to demonstrate at the close of the first two years entire working 
of the line, in October next, that with the exception of some little 
addition to the quantity of fuel, the cost of working the North Union 
railway, reduced to a rate per mile per train, is below that of other 
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lines, with superior gradients; while the trains and rate of travelling 


are at least equal to the average elsewhere.” 


The following is an abstract of the cost of this work, distributed 
under ners heads of expenditure in the various departments. 


Earth Work, — 2,903,028 cubic yards, (average 10 2-5d per yard, ,) £125,676 
Masonry and Bri idee: s, — 100,269 cubic y ards,. i teat cata one dike tn'e nl ee 113,096 
Iron Work, — 325 tons, .......... Py ee my ey. ewen wee own 3.875 
Timber, — 25,022 cubic feet,........-.2200- pesos vodbicdeanevs 3,277 
Fencing and Drains, — 87,712 lineal yards,.........+4+. dotees . 20,530 
Upper Works, — Iron rails and Chairs,.......... caqiseddekoe, Se 


91,545 lineal yards of railway, laid on blocks and sleepers, in- 
cluding ballast, drains, walling, bolts, keys, felt, plugs, and 
emall material and labor,..c0.ccccece cocdcccccsccssscccese’ GES 
£3094 826 


Land and Damages, — 320 acres for railWay,......eeeeeeeeeeees £A9 342 
Stations, — Land for stations,..cccccccccecccccccsesscesccccsse B4Q00 
athews, Wns 00 0.94 00 cc nn usenesendsseesecten- se 
WN ks cancun nhickobate s atea cieoteake a tse 
Fixtures, turnplates, and sundries,.... wcccees coccccce 4,168 
Carrying Establishment, — Repairing shops, tools, and fixtures,... 11,884 
Locomotive engines, tenders, K&C.,,.....eccecccececcececcsccse 18,863 
Carriages, horse boxes, trucks, KC.,......000eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 12,935 


£88,960 
Interest, — Interest account, rates, taxes, K&C.,....e.ceeeeee cece s £4,747 
Management, — Parliamentary and law expenses,........--++++. 17,147 
Engineering and surveying,.....-.....-- eeeeseeeahen nes bocese eee 
Office expenses, travelling, advertising, &c.,.......... cocsesies’ See 
BSalaries,....ccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccesdecscccccccccces 15,580 

£46,802 


Total Cost,....seceeeseceeeeeeseeeees- £23,157 per mile, or £578,931 


We annex a further description of the mode of working the Lon- 
don and Blackwall railway, of which an account is given in the last 
number of the Chronicle, for the accommodation of way stations. 


‘The plan adopted to accomplish this is as follows.—Assuming that 
between London and Blackwall there are three stations, A, B, C, re- 
spectively, then the trains starting from London, drawn by the Black- 
wall engines, would consist of at least four carriages. The carriages 
might be more numerous for ev ery station, but for the sake of perspi- 
cuity in the ex xplanation, we will assume for each, one carriage only. 

‘The foremost carriage will be that destined to go all the way to 
Blackwall; the second, ‘that to the station C; the third that to the 
station B, ‘and the fourth, that to the station A. In the transit to 
Blackwall station, A is first reached, but previous to arriving at it, the 
last or fourth carriage is detached from the train and is stopped opposite 
the station, while the rest of the train is still progressing. 

“The third carriage is detached and stopped in like manner at sta- 
tion B, and so on till the carriage for Blackwall has arrived at its ulti- 
mate destination. The engines then cease working, and the rope 
which has been drawn from London, and is to be the means of re- 
conveying the carriages back in a state of rest. While remaining so, 
the carriages at their respective stations are loaded and attached for 
their return, so that in due time when the rope is set in motion by the 
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London engines, all the carriages are started simultaneously. The 
carriage W hich was last in the train towards Blackwall, thus becomes 
the first, and is attached to the rope a mile or two nearer London than 
the most remote carriage, and as they are all attached tothe same rope, 
they obviously travel at the same speed, though at such a distance 
apart. It then follows, that the carriage from station A arrives first in 
London, and occupies the farthest portion of the depot. Then follows 
the carriage from station B, and so on until the last carriage from 
Blackwall has arrived, when the engines again cease working, the car- 
riages being thus left in their proper relative positions for the next 
transit towards London. 

‘To these arrangements the utmost effect will be given by the 
adoption of the electric telegraph of Professor Wheatstone and Mr. 
Cooke, similar to that which has been for a considerable period in suc- 
cessful action on the Great Western Railway. 

“Tt is expected that the railway, when completed, will afford equal 
facilities for the carriage of goods as of passengers ; but its capacities 
for the former description will not be fully developed; because, until 
we have the double terminus in London, with the outlet on the one 
hand to the dock warehouse in Fenchurch Street, and on the other to 
Cooper's Row, adjoining Town Hill, the conveyance of goods, con- 
fined as the disc harge of them must be, to the limited depot in the 
Minories, might be calculated to embarrass and interrupt the passenger 
traffic at that depot.” 


MISCELLANY. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS, 


Or, the Provincial in Paris. 


[Continued from page 365.] 


CHAP. IX. 


The life of the office seeker is laborious, but his fatigues are purely 
physical; I do not speak of his anxieties. To rise in the morning, be- 
siege the offices of the ministers, tease his patrons, find out his rivals, 
try the language of the petitioner in every tone; in the evening go to 
the saloons, to show an obstinately smiling face to people in credit; all 
these details. which every day calls for, without variation, exact, vather 
bodily strength, than talent. To succeed in such a wade one must be 
above all things patient and nimble; intellect for such a business may 
be a luxury, but sometimes it is superfluous; and there are cases where 
it may be positively injurious. Deslandes, however, was not of this 
opinion, and thought he could not carry too much refinement, into the 
maneuvres to which a tender sentiment was now laying open to him a 
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field of action, more vast, but at the same time, more difficult. This 
was for nearly a month the manner of life of the ambitious substitute. 
At six in the morning, sometimes earlier, he courageously left his bed, 
and gave immediately all the powers of his mind to one of those volu- 
minous documents, which the counsellor of state took care that he 
should never be without. With the exception of half an hour conse- 
crated to the most frugal breakfast, this intellectual labor continued all 
the morning. Though the first ardour of the young magistrate was 
considerably cooled, and sometimes as he sat at his writing table, he 
nodded, after the ex xample of the good Homer, he nevertheless perse- 
vered, with a stoical resignation in a labor which must, as he thought, 
conciliate forever the esteem and regard of his patron. 

At three o’clock, his head heavy, and his mind fatigued, Deslandes, 
far from seeking repose, only changed his harness, the lawyer was 
then metamorphosed into the man of the world. After having given 
the most minute attention to a toilet which Parisian art had expurga- 
ted of all provincial idiotism, he went to pay his court to Mad. Piard, 
his visits to whom had gradually increased in frequency. At first he 
presented himself but once a week in the saloon in the Rue de Planche, 
then he went every two or three days, at last he appeared there every 
day, and the political woman did not appear to regard the assiduity un- 
favorably. 

In the evening, not being able to follow Isaura into the saloons of a 
society to whic h he was a stranger, Deslandes went to join the gallant 
troop which fluttered incessantly around Mad. Marmancourt. Every 
time he visited her he left behind in this flame some portion of his 
wings. Bouillotte, parties to the theatre, dinners, all the little expen- 
ses which spring up like flowers under the feet of certain pretty wo- 
men, all this drained his purse incessantly, but he supported philo- 
sophically the loss of his money. In the sort of blockade with which 
he wished to surround his patron, in order to take from him all means 
of failing in his promise, Mad. Marmancourt occupied too advantageous 
ground for him to neglect making sure of her, at any price. 

It is money placed at good interest said he, recalling the instructions 
of M. de Loiselay. 

Deslandes resigned himself therefore, to the sensible diminution of 
his purse. But the thing to which he found it difficult to accustom 
himself, was the fatality which obstinately attended him in the saloon 
of Mad. Marmancourt. It seemed that a malicious demon stretched 
his snares there, to make him commit some awkwardness, sometimes 
a cracked monkey, of very doubtful China, was unexpectedly found 
behind his elbow, at the moment he moved his arm; sometimes in seat- 
ing himself on a chair which seemed to be empty, he crushed an old 
hat, the flattening of which would draw from Theodosia the most do- 
lorous exclamations. 

| must be bewitched, said the substitute to himself. It is written 
that | cannot make a single movement here without breaking or spoil- 
ing something. I never before was so horribly unlucky. 
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Mortified at his awkward accidents, he employed, to gain his pardor 
the means which had succeeded so well the first time. The repara 
tion of the little catastrophes of which he candidly accepted the pater- 
nity, added to the budget of his expenses a chapter which he had not 
counted upon when he ¢ came to Paris, and which made it necessary for 
him to have recourse, sooner than he had expected, to the deposite of 
which his friend had taken charge. 

In his war upon the green cloth, Blondel, after having found himself 
within an inch of the most complete disaster, had risen again, thanks 
to a caprice of fortune. From that time he had continued to carry on 
the battle with alternate loss and gain. Happily he found himself on 
the winning side, when the substitute asked him for money. It was 
not without secret vexation that the gambler saw the scene on which 
his hopes depended, lessened by two bills of a thousand frances. He 
had just been combining the figures which made up the deposite, in a 
way to double his gambling stakes, so that his gain would be infal- 
lible. 

‘Do you know you are spending most outrageously,”’ said he to Des- 
landes with an air of remonstrance—‘Diantre, it is not worth while to 
throw money, in this way, out at the window !” 

“It is easy to say so,” said the substitute, shaking his head, ‘ if you 
know any way of living in the world, without spending money, I shall 
be much obliged to you for teaching it tome. It is not the regular 
current which is ruinous, it is the unforeseen accidents. To give you 
some idea of the thing, yesterday again, to pay for a little wretched 
monkey, no more China than we are, which! had the inexplicable mis- 
fortune to break in pieces, [ sent Mad. Marmancourt two superb por- 
celain vases, real japan, do you see! And what do you suppose they 
cost me ? four hundred frances, nothing less.” 

‘‘This is not having common sense,” cried Blondel, ‘‘ the selfishness 
of a gambler making him forget the regard he owed Mad. Marman- 
court, a monkey which was not worth a hundred sous.” 

‘‘ She pretends, that, as an object of curiosity, it was worth at least 
a hundred crowns to an amateur.” 

“If you form a habit of believing every thing women tell you, they 
will persuade you soon that it is dark at noon- -day.’ 

Accustomed for some time to treat the substitute’s money as his own, 
by exposing it to the inauspicious chances of the roulette table, Blon- 
del regarded the reimbursement, which he was obliged to make, as a 
personal injury, but he soon thought of the means of indemnifying 
himself for this loss. 

It is Theodosia, said he to himself, who by the tricks she is _play- 
ing with this poor Victor, has just prevented my doubling my stakes. 
She must have the goodness to make it up to me. This will be but 


justice. 


Of all the means employed by Deslandes for his success, assiduous 
labor, interested love, and unmeasured prodigality, gallantry was the 
one in which he displayed the most ardor and refinement. The slip- 
pery mount at the summit of which Mad. Piard was seated, clothed in 
the triple armor of prudery, pride and ambition, he ascended with a 
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step, retarded by prudence, not putting one foot forward, until he had 
made the other sure, and helping himself on by seizing in his hands, 
the smallest shrubs of this barren region. At eve ry advance, it was 
necessary to redouble his precautions. Like all women who are virtu- 
ous from premeditation, Isaura had her plan of defence all ready, in 
ease of aggression. Devising by instinct the strategy of a passion 
which she had never felt, she understood that the surest way to con- 
quer it, was to keep at a distance from it,—a very just opinion, for 
feminine resistance is always more advantageous at a distance, than 
when the danger is near at hand. ‘To begin, she had scrupulously de- 
stroyed about her all the positions in which lovers generally take shel- 
ter, in the same manner as engineers in the expectation of a siege, 
burn without pity, in a certain range, the houses where the enemy 
might find a lodgment. 

Mad. Piard neither danced nor waltzed. She never mounted a horse, 
she rarely went to the theatre, she had no album, she was never found 
reading a romance, nor seated at her piano; the substitute therefore 
saw himself deprived of all the occasions of gallantry, with which co- 
= ttes are fond of being surrounded. To such a woman, if he had 

lisplayed at once the pretensions of a lover, it would have been the in- 
fallible way to be sent off without hope of recal. More than one pre- 
sumptuous Parisian had split on this rock already—the young provin- 
‘ial had the address to avoid it. 

Among all the manners of expressing to a woman the passion which 
is felt for her, Deslandes chose the one the most unpromising in ap- 
pearance, but which proved the most effectual in reality. Instead of 
ple asing himself with the arrogance of a Lovelace antic ipating his 
via tory, or sighing lamentably a da Werter, with his pistol sticking 
ut of his pocket, or rolling his eves in a fine fre nzy, from heaven to 
earth in the manner of Anthony, the substitute adopted, to characterise 
his part, timidity, mode ‘stv, reserve, submission, devotedness, respect, 
and self denial. Of these flowers of the soul, amiable in their hu- 
mility, he composed, little by little, a sentimental bouquet, of which the 
most severe woman would have inhaled the pe rfume withe omple isance, 
as she would breathe the innocent oder of a bunch of violets. Ina 
word, to make his way, Deslandes put himself on his knees; it is not 
in general the best way to get along; but this position has nothing 
disturbing, and that is an essential point. 

Notwithstanding the cares caused by ambition, and the cold forms of 
an entirely positive life, it was impossible Mad. Piard should have her 
eyes shut to this well gloved passion, which every day came to ma- 
neuvre before her, with an air so tender, docile and discreet. Ac- 
customed to receive with disdain the homage of the men who sought 
her patronage, she received this new a at first, with a merely 
distracted or indifferent attention: but little by little, she came to no- 
tice qualities which are meritorious from their r: arity. The respectful 
zeal of Deslandes, his reserve, so full of delicacy, his complaisance, 
proof against every thing, contrasted so strongly with the self-suffi- 
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ciency of his predecessors, that Isaura could not help observing the 
difference, and giving him credit for it. She thought she discovered 
in the young solicitor, one of those souls, at the same time rich and 
simple, such as Parisians think may still be found in the provinces, 
and her pride, which would have revolted at the least show of presump- 
tion, was softened in favor of a sentiment, the modest appearance of 
which seemed to guarantee its inoffensive character. 

To win a coquette, it is well to show one’s power, to disarm a prude, 
it is always good policy to hide it. Not very redoubtable in reality, 
Deslandes was still afraid of appearing too much so. Like those short 
men who bend down their heads when they are passing through a door 
six feet high, he made himself smaller, that he might not alarm his 
patroness. This course of action succeeded in a way which might 
have humbled his self love, if he had known the true character of his 
success, 

By one of those tacit agreements, so frequent at the commencement 
of Parisian passions, Deslandes found himself installed in his func- 
tions of humble and disinterested adorer. In his eyes, this position 
was only temporary, while Isaura regarded it, as a definitive arrange- 
ment. Hoping, that according to custom, time would give her reason, 
the substitute applied himself to conquer successively all the innocent 
prerogatives of the office which he had just obtained.. Thanks to his 
daily assiduity in the saloon of Mad. Piard, he exercised there, soon, 
that species of right of hospitality, which military ‘regulations give to 
soldiers, who are “quartered upon citizens. He had a place by the fire, 
and by the light, while awaiting a better; he entered without being 
announced, rid himself familiarly of his hat, sat or stood as he pleased, 
took on his knees the favorite grey hound, or turned over a book when 
an importunate visitor was present. At other times he sealed Mad. 
Piard’s letters, for that lady, to comply with the demands of her very 
extensive correspondence, wrote at all hours. Finally he called the 
servants by name, carved at the table, and took on himself a crowd of 
commissions, which were made agreeable to him by the hope of ob- 
taining a smile from his fair patroness. 

Deslandes, who from policy had resigned himself to serve gratui- 
tously as secretary of the counsellor of state, became for Mad. Piard 
a sort of aid-de-camp, whose zeal she made use of without scruple, 
and even with a degree of pleasure. Ambitious women have gener- 
ally a domineering spirit, which prefers, in a man, suppleness to 
strength, they accommodate themselves better to the reed which bends, 
than to the oak which resists ; manly and bold themselves, they do not 
require a support, but a plaything. The docility of the substitute, 
proof against every thing, served him much better, than heroic quali- 
ties would have done. Mad. Piard bestowed on him by degrees the 
interest which a master puts in his pupil. She gave him advice, rec- 
tified the extravagant opinions which he had formed in the provinces 
on some points, and made him perfect in the knowledge of the world ; 
sometimes even from a sort of friendly solicitude, she would interrogate 
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him about his actions, and ask of him the manner he spent his time. 
As to the principal design of the substitute, Isaura confined herself to 
promises, without being in haste to fulfilthem. There was on her part 
no refusal of patronage, nothing but delay. This is easy to under- 
stand. Often we render a service to one who importunes us, merely 
that we may get rid of him, while we put off favoring an aininhle man, 
that we may the longer enjoy his assiduities. Deslandes might, then, 
attribute to his very success a delay, opposed to his interests, but even 
if he had suspected this strange obstacle, his vanity which was as pow- 
erful, to say the least, as his ambition, Ww ould, apparently, have prevent- 
ed him from attempting any remedy. 

About five weeks after his arrival in Paris, one morning, when the 
weather was gloomy, and disposed the mind to melancholy ideas, the 
substitute reflected seriously on his position. Establishing in some 
measure, the balance of his active and passive, he weighed the efforts 
made by himself, with the advantages he had acquired, and he could 
not prevent himself from finding the latter a little lighter than the oth- 
ers. To pay for a labor of eight hours in the day, and making himself 
agreeable in a not less obstinate manner, and _— five thousand 
francs spent in the most futile manner, what had he obtained ? 

Promises, said he to himself, answering the question he had just 
asked, promises, that is to say something so common, that through all 
the country, they are given gratis to w hoever wants them I begin to 
think that from w ishing to be skilful, I have got on the" wrong track. 
Instead of taking the ascendency over all these people, I allow myself 
benevolently to be made a fool of by them. Diantre, it was not for this 
that I came to Paris! I must change this system of tactics, and that 
speedily. I cannot spend all my life in drawing up reports for M. 
Piard, in being the patito of his wife, and renewing piece by piece, 
Mad. Marmancourt’s furniture. There has been enough of digging the 
trench, it is time to mount the breach. 

An unexpected incident, which bore a character bordering on the 
burlesque, furnished Deslandes with an occasion to attempt the deci- 
sive attack of which he began to feel the necessity. One day as he 
entered the saloon of Mad. Marmancourt, he found the mistress of the 
house and the old piano forte player, mutually exasperated against each 
other. The picturesque epithets which Homer’s heroes addressed to 
each other, as they were fighting, would have appeared tame to the 
compliments which the two speakers exchanged with each other, for 
the friendship which certain women have for each other, is a balloon, 
from whence escapes, at the first prick of a pin, torrents of hatred. 
The presence of the substitute put an end to this passage of eloquence, 
which had threatened to descend to manual arguments. Theodosia, 
who had the advantage of the ground, since she was in her own par- 
lor, ordered her friend to leave it ; the Jatter obeyed, but not until she 
had made an oath of allegiance as tragical as the imprecations of Ca- 
millus in Horace. 

The next day two letters without signature arrived by the penny 
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post at the house of M. Piard. The first announced to Isaura the crim- 
inal conduct of her husband, and referred for testimony to the truth of 
this denunciation to Deslandes. The second addressed to the coun- 
sellor of state himself, contained a catalogue almost as long as that of 
Don Juan, and in which were found registered, by order of date, all the 
rivals suspected or real, of which the lover of fifty had any right to 
complain. This polyglott list was closed by the name of the substi- 
tute, who for nearly a month, it was said, visited Mad. Marmancourt 
every day, and was received there with a familiarity which must be 
understood by any body who was not blind. The anonymous corres- 
pondent entered in detail into the magnificent proceeding of the young 
magistrate, and drew from it the conclusion which in some cireles en- 
joys the authority of a proverb,—Prodigal love, is fortunate love. 

It was scarcely an hour after these letters had reached their respec- 
tive addresses, when Deslandes entered the house of the counsellor. 
Though he had under his arm a voluminous packet, instead of going 
directly to the study of his patron, he entered the | saloon where he 
hoped to find Isaura. She was indeed there. She was alone, and 
walking up and down the apartment in a slow pace, a habit that women 
of business willingly borrow of men. Hearing some one behind her, 
Mad. Piard turned suddenly, and displayed to the substitute a counte- 
nance, the usual coldness of which had disappeared, and given place 
to the most stormy expression. 

Virtuous without effort, and consequently without merit, (as Roche- 
foucauld would say,) [saura nevertheless thought she had a right to 
pride herself upon the good conduct, which cost her so little. The 
fact alone of observing scrupulously with regard to a man of fifty, 
the fidelity prescribed by law, seemed to her to merit the eternal grati- 
tude of an old husband, who had no right to expect such a happiness. 
In finding disloyalty where she looked for gratitude, seeing herself be- 
trayed, she, s so young, handsome, spirituelle, she to be insulted by a 
Blue Beard, just fit to be deceived himself. Mad. Piard felt that 
vehement indignation, the effect of which is generally an immediate 
application of the law of reprisals. Pride suddenly took that empire 
over her wounded heart which a more tender passion would never 
have conquered. 

If this infamy is true, said she to herself, my revenge shall not be 
slow. 

It was at this moment that the substitute entered the saloon. His 
cravat neatly put on, his coat fitting exactly, his boots exquisitely bril- 
liant, his hair perfumed, a winning look, smiling lips, so genteel in 
a word, that at sight of him, any angry woman must have said: 
Here is my avenger. 
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THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 


From Les Nouvelles Annales des Voyages. 


Being the result of Discoveries made during the voyage of an English vessel 
called the Royalist, by a gentleman named Brooke, from Singapore. 


The large island of Borneo, or rather Ramatan, which forms the 
connecting link between the Chinese and Malay races, is not much 
more known than it was to early navigators. All the neighboring 
islands have made great progress in civilization, but while ages have 
passed away, Borneo has remained the same. The Dayaks are still 
divided into numerous tribes, which are always at war with each other, 
a certain proof of the infancy of nations; their reputation for blood- 
thirstiness and of hate towards strangers, their sudden attacks, ‘and 
poisoned arrows, have always alarmed the Europeans who have 
attempted to visit their coasts. We have learned something of their 
manners, but we are entirely ignorant of their character; if it were 
possible to establish any intercourse with these savage tribes, it 
would not only contribute to a knowledge of their country, but to the 
history of the migrations of races by the comparison of their languages. 

The chiefs of Borneo have always shown very little disposition to 
hold any intercourse with Europeans, and their fierce and perfidious 
reputation has arrested all the attempts which have been made for 
trade with them; this isolated state has insensibly changed their 
feelings towards the English, and the annual visits of their proas to 
Singapore, have once more placed them in communication with us ; 
the advantages of a free and unrestrained commerce have renewed 
the good will which they have sometimes had towards the English, 
and the mild character of the Rajah Moudah Hassim, and his 
friendship to Europeans, induced them to visit his territory. It was 
with such views that I began my investigations on the north-west side. 
I consider myself fortunate that the friends ship of the natives will 
enable me to examine their country more carefully when the proper 
season arrives. 

The Royalist arrived at the coast of Tandjong Apilate, in July, and 
passed along an extent of one hundred and thirty or forty miles as far 
as Tandjong Balaban. It is evident that all this country is laid down 
on our maps merely from the accounts of the natives ; the few names 
upon them, such as Tandjong Data and Sadong, are sixty or seventy 
leagues from their true situations. The extended capes, the deep 
bays, and the numerous islands found on this coast are entirely 
omitted ; there are not thirty miles from Tandjong Api to Tandjong 
Data; about a degree farther on we find Tandjong Satabong. Between 
these two places there is a beautiful bay into which several rivers 
flow, among others, the Sarawak. The entrance of this river is not 
at all difficult at the south-east monsoon, for the passage, between two 
sand banks, is more than a mile wide, and very easily discovered ; the 
country is very picturesque in this place, for the anchorage is 
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overlooked by the peak of Satabong. At the same monsoon, Mérata- 
bas can be entered. The channel is indeed very long, but it has at 
least three and a half fathoms of water at low tide. The village of 
Kouching, which is thirty-five miles from the mouth of the Sarawak is 
of no importance, although at present it is the residence of Rajah 
Moudah Hassim. He received us in the most friendly manner, and 
throughout my residence I found him disposed to favor my plans to the 
utmost. He sent his vessels into the rivers of Somarehn, Sadong 
and Lundou. We visited Métabas, Riam, and a part of Quess and 
Bogour. I do not wish to enter into geographical details, lest I should 
weary my reader; I will only say that the whole country is covered 
with a perfect net-work of rivers which water a district of very rich 
alluvium, and enter into the ocean ata little distance from each other. 
In the middle of this plain there may be seen at a great distance 
granite mountains two or three thousand feet high. 

It is probable that at some distant period these were islands ; for 
the rivers make such large depositions at their mouths that the coast 
must have gained rapidly on the ocean. The number of the rivers 
renders it probable that there is in the interior a chain of very high 
mountains. The Sambas, Pontianak, Bandjarmassing and Cotaringen 
probably rise there, as w ell as the Sarawak and all those which empty 
into the sea on the north-west coast. 

Our attention is naturally directed towards the different tribes of 
Dayaks. We passed ten days with the Labayows, who live on the 
banks of the hanass. They proved hospitable and honest, and 
although they are savages, their morality is certainly purer than that 
of those of the natives who profess Mohammedanism. Polygamy is 
not permitted among them. Theft or murder is never heard of among 
them, they live indeed in a primitive state. The whole tribe lived in 
a single house, six hundred feet long. The authority of the chiefs is 
greatly restricted, and that of the Malays very trifling. Their women 
are not secluded in harams, their domestic virtues, chastity, and 
attention to their households and families entitle them to the confidence 
of the men. They perform all the labor, but they are not on that 
account the less good natured, they attend cheerfully every morning to 
fishing or agriculture. The men are generally small, and have the 
Malay: an physiognomy. They are ignorant of the use of letters, and 
have only a very confused idea of a Supreme Being, but they are 
not degraded by the least practice of idolatry. This would be a wide 
and fertile field open to the labors of missionaries, and possibly if he 
were urged to, Rajah Moudah Hassim would permit them to reside 
there. But it must not be forgotten that too much zeal, or an extensive 
distribution of Bibles, would excite at once the jealousy of the Malays 
and produce their banishment immediately. 

The maritime tribes of the Dayaks usually take the names of their 
rivers, the interior tribes of the mountains near which they live. The 
Labayows of Lundou derive their name from a river near Tanjang- 
Balaban on which they live, the Dayaks of Serebas and Sakraan, who 
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descend from the same stock, live near rivers of those names. They 
speak a distinct language, are numerous and warlike, and practice 
piracy. They usually join the Lanuns when they come upon the 
coast. Beyond the Serebas, we find the Kayans, a considerable and 
warlike tribe on the river Rejang. They are so different from the 
Serebas and the Labayows that | do not know that they can be regarded 
as belonging to the same race. Their manners and their language 
are so different, their manner of tattooing themselves is so peculiar, 
that we must, I believe, become better acquainted with them before we 
can class them as Dayaks. 

I shall not enter any farther into detail ; I will only remark that as 
the good disposition of the Malays has opened to us a way by which 
science, and perhaps commerce, may be profited, I shall take the first 
occasion to become better acquainted with this coast, and the various 
tribes which inhabit it, 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


We published in a recent number an account of several experiments 
for the application of steam, by means of the Archimedean Screw, and 
Ericsson’s Propeller. The following article which we copy from the 
Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal, published in London, describes 
another form of applying steam to the propelling of vessels without 
interfering with the power of using sails. 

Tue Eart or Harvwicxe, East Inpiaman. On the 8th ult. 
{August] we had the pleasure of steaming down the river with a select 
naval and scientific party, who had met on board for the purpose of 
inspecting this beautiful vessel, with her new improvements, which, to 
the great credit of her spirited and enterprising owners, Messrs. Green, 
has several of considerable value and importance. But the one with 
which we were most interested was that of a steam engine of 30 horse 
power, manufactured by Messrs. Seawards, employed to rotate paddle- 
wheels placed in the usual position, but without paddle-boxes, and 
having a skeleton-like appearance ; these are to be used as auxiliaries 
to the vessel during light winds and calm weather, or for the purpose 
of keeping off a lee shore, or on any other occasion when the sail fails 
its duty; and in order to render these paddles less objectionable, they 
are constructed so as to be thrown out of gear at a minute’s notice, and 
made to revolve upon their own axis, independently of the machinery, 
and prevent that resistance in sailing that they would otherwise render. 
They can likewise be disengaged altogether by withdrawing the several 
floats separately, that one attached to the shaft of the paddle by arms 
similar to the bars of acapstan, and secured on the boundary by a long- 
linked chain, which is easily disconnected, and the whole of the paddle- 
wheel removed in case of stormy weather. The shaft and arms are 
of iron, and the floats of wood, the latter material bemg considered 
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easier to handle than if made of iron. The engine works horizontally, 
and occupies but little space, being 24 feet in length, and but 10 feet 
wide in that part of the vessel which is but of little consequence, 
namely between the fore and main hatch-way, and being entirely 
between decks neither part appears above decks, nor in the hold. The 
boiler is jacketted with two coats of felt, over which is a thickness of 
two-inch deal planking, which being an excellent non-conductor, 
entirely retains the heat, and prevents the wood-work in the neigh- 
borhood of the boiler being injured by excessive heat. The fuel used 
was that patented by Oram, made of pitch, small coal, and mud, 
moulded into the form of bricks, which are stacked up close, and 
by their compact form appear to occupy very little room ;_ the consump- 
tion was 120 bricks of 4 lbs. weight each, in 2 hours 12 minutes, or at 
the rate of a little more than 2 cwt. per hour, burning without smoke, 
and, according to the patentee, with a more intense heat and much 
more economically than that of its rival, coal. The Earl of Hardwicke 
is of 1000 tons burthen, draws 17 feet of water, bound for Bengal, and 
is full of passengers, troops and cargo. She left the East India Docks 
on the 8th ult., worked her engine down to Gravesend, but owing to a 
strong easterly wind, was assisted by a steam-tug, accomplished the 
distance in two hours and a half, going at the rate of six knots with all 
her yards square ; upon bearing round at the end of Gravesend Beach, 
the tug was cast off, and she steamed to the town again by her own 
engines at the rate of four knots, on a strong ebb tide. On Monday at 
noon she weighed anchor, light airs W. S. W., steamed down to the 
Nore Light in three hours by her own engine, and arrived at Spithead 
at 3.50 p. m. on Thursday the 13th, beating the Wellington (which 
she passed on Monday night) by 12 hours. The steam engine being of 
the most essential service, working upwards of 40 hours. She took 
her departure from Portsmouth for Calcutta, and is expected to perform 
the distance in 75 days. On the Friday previous to her departure, 
she was visited by Admiral Bouvesie, Sir E. Coddington, Mr. Blake, 
master ship-wright of Portsmouth Dock-yard, and many other naval 
officers and persons connected with the navy, who expressed themselves 
highly pleased with the plan. 

The “Vernon,” a sister ship, upon which the experiment of 
auxiliary steam was first tried, made the voyage from Calcutta to 
Spithead, in a very bad season, in 86 days, notwithstanding she had 
calms and light airs all the way down the bay of Bengal, when she 
used her steam consecutively for eight days and nights, and she came 
from the cape to Spithead in 42 days, being we believe the shortest 
voyage upon record, during which time she used her steam nine days. 
Mr. Green, the spirited proprietor of a fleet of these splendid East 
Indiamen, intends to apply auxiliary steam, and there can be little 
doubt but it must soon be adopted in our men-of-war. The space 
occupied by the machinery being the same amount as that formerly 
occupied for a cable tier. 

It is rather a curious coincidence that the day on which the Vernon 
will sail for India, the 10th instant, is also the day fixed for the sail- 
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ing of the ‘India ” steam vessel of 320 horse power, thus an excellent 
opportunity will be afforded for ascertaining the comparative advantage 
of the two plans. Many bets have already been made at Lloyds, that 
both the ‘** Vernon” (which is the only steamer that has ever made the 
voyage to India and back) and the “ Hardwicke,” of 30 horse power 
each, will make the passage out in less time than the “India” of 320 
horse power. Should this prove to be the case, it will satisfactorily 
establish the superiority of steam, applied as an auxiliary, over large 
steam power applied in the usual way. 


EGYPT AND CANDIA. 


A report upon Egypt and Candia has been lately addressed to Lord 
Palmerston, by Dr. Bowring, and presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. The report includes almost every 
important subject connected with the condition of those countries ; 
but the portion which possesses most interest at the present moment is 
that which relates to the resources of Egypt, the number, character, 
and condition of the population, and the strength, discipline, and dis- 
position of the naval and military foree, together with the available 
amount of the munitions of war, and of the revenues of the state. It 
will easily be believed that the materials necessary for drawing up 
correct statistical returns concerning any Oriental community are not 
to be had without considerable difficulty ; that such materials must 
therefore, and of necessity, be, to a great extent, either defective or 
unauthenticated, and that some considerable degree of conjectural 
‘aleulation must be had recourse to for the purpose of completing the 
results. Notwithstanding the deductions to be made in reference to 
the preceding considerations, a great deal of useful information 1s 
furnished in the volume before us. But a good deal of that which is 
furnished is not new. 


POPULATION. 


The total population of Egypt is estimated by the government at 
3.200.000 souls, but Dr. Bowring “ found it impossible to come to 
anything like a certain calculation” upon the subject. We presume, 
that by a “ certain calculation” the learned Doctor means what any- 
body else would call a satisfactory conclusion. He states, however, as 
the opinion of those who are best informed upon the subject, that the 
number of the population ranges from 2.000.000 to 2.500.000, and that 
the females are to the less worthy part of the community in the ratio 
of three to two. 

The classes which principally make up the mass of the population, 
are Turks, Mahomedan Fellahs, Christian Copts, Franks, and 
Levatines. The Turkish race rarely perpetuates itself in Egypt, as 
the children almost invariably die, and the Turkish population is kept 
up by an importation of Mamelukes. The Turks, however, though 
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comparatively few in number (between 18.000 and 20.000 altogether,) 
have nearly a monopoly of all the considerable situations of an official 
character in the country, and this principle is carried so far, that ‘it 
is scarcely allow: able even to send a message to a person in authority 
by an Arab servant.” The Fellaheev comprises nearly all the agri- 
cultural population in Egypt, and are the class from which the govern- 
ment draws all its seldiers, artisans and laborers. This important 
part of the people is characterised by the report as being submissive 
to authority, gay, joyous, careless of the future, and contented with 
little. The Fellah is distinguished for the mildness of his temper, the 
resignation of his disposition, an intense love of peace, and an equally 
intense horror of eve ry thing connected with a military life, to avoid 
which he inflicts upon himself the most dreadful mutilations, and even 
abandons his native village in the valley of the Nile, although his 
affection for the locality is such, that in absence he speedily perishes 
of the homeache, even whilst surrounded by the excitement of an army, 
in which he enjoys a far larger amount of material and animal 
comforts than he possesses at home, and in which the wives, mistresses, 
and parents of the conscripts are allowed to accompany them. 
Amongst such a population the consequence of the conscription is that 
it deprives agriculture of more men than it produces to the army, an 
effect which is increased by the oppressions committed in what may be 
called the relation of landlord and tenant, and which is still further 
heightened by the dreadful practice of mutilation, which deprives the 
wretched object of those members without which he is equally unfit for 
the situation of a husbandman or a soldier. It is very difficult to 
imagine anything very formidable, (to European forces at least,) in an 
army composed of such materials. ‘The character of the Fellahs was, 
however, of singular advantage to Mehemet Ali in the execution of his 
project for introducing European military tactics into the army of 
Egypt. Upon this subject Dr. Bowring says: 

“ The tractable and gentle character of the Egyptian Fellahs made 
them docile instruments for bringing about so remarkable an altera- 
tion; and if, on the one hand, their attachment, strong, almost 
idolatrous, to their soil and village produced a violent resistance to the 
conscription which removed them from their home ; on the other, their 
presence in the country was rarely accompanied with such acts of 
violence and rapine as generally marked the conduct of the Mamelukes. 
The soldiery became protectors instead of destroyers of property ; 
they formed part of a structure of social improvement, which, with 
some attendant evils, brought an incomparatively greater portion of 
benefits. The effect of this better organization has been immense. 
Even in the populous parts of Egypt, before the time of Mehemet Ali, 
there was little security for life or property; in the desert none what- 
ever. But the Bedouins, who easily resisted the irregular troops of the 
Mamelukes or Janissaries, scarcely better disciplined than themselves, 
found themselves unable to withstand the artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, who, by their manwuvres were enabled perpetually to over- 
take, and often to surround them, and who brought with them, wherev- 
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er they went, a reputation for success which every encounter only 
served to strengthen. There ceased to be any impunity for the robber 
Arab: and his sheikhs themselves even found it for the interest of their 
tribes to deliver him up to the authorities of the Pasha. Thus the 
desert has been made as safe and secure as the high road of the Nile. 
A robbery is scarcely ever known to occur on any of the great lines 
of the Egyptian waste. The organization of a few regiments inflicted 
the most salutary terror, and ultimately brought into subjection those 
children of the wilderness who had been considered indomitable, even 
from the times in which Herodotus celebrates their unconquerable spirit 
of independence.” 

it appears that the aptitude of a Fellah for the more safe and less 
distressing occupations of an artisan is not greater than his inclination 
for the dangers and fatigues of a military life. The following droljl 
account of the people in this respect occurs at ;age 57 of the report: 

«« Generally speaking, among the Arabs there is the greatest inatten- 
tion to the business on which they are engaged. A man who strikes a 
blow with a hammer seldom looks to where the instrument falls. A 
carpenter, with a chisel or a plane, takes no trouble to watch what his 
tool is doing. ‘There is little regard to lines or angles. If a nail is 
driven, no trouble is taken to ascertain whether it is too large or too 
small for the purpose proposed. ‘There is no adaptation of means to 
ends; everything is out of place; and it perpetually happens that 
articles are bought or manufactured of which there is a large supply 
in the magazines, if anybody knew where to look for them. But this 
state of things is not peculiar to Egypt; it pervades the East.” 

Upon the same subject he writes as follows in another place: ‘The 
Fellahs of Egypt are, of all races in the world, the most gentle and 
pacific. Of war and war-making they would never dream could they 
be allowed to cultivate their fertile landsin peace. Indeed, why should 
they quit their country, their rivers which water it, and which they 
still regard with something like idolatry? Where could they find 
regions so attractive and fruitful? It is true they have from time 
immemorial been heavily oppressed, but oppression has not degener- 
ated them, they have meekly bowed themselves to the yoke, as their 
forefathers in all time have done ; but never was a people from their 
history, past and present, more calculated to awaken sympathies in 
their behalf. 

“Defects it may be well supposed are not wanting. Indolence is a 
characteristic quality of the Arab; he is fertile in excuses for doing 
nothing. On the Nile, if the wind blow, the Arab sailor will excuse 
himself from work by saying, ‘Why should I work? is there not 
wind!’ If it blow not, he will answer, ‘ Why should I work? there 
is no wind.’ He does not embarrass himself if he can find no ready 
apology, but has a word, ‘ Ai di’ (‘So it is’), which serves him on 
all occasions as a reason, an excuse, or a relief from any embarrassing 
interrogatory. 

*¢ Analogous to this habitual love of ease, there is in Egypt, asin all 
southern and Oriental nations, an universal disposition to delay. 
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Whatever can be deferred is deferred to to-morrow. 
dbaboukra, is the answer to all appeals to exertion.” 

If Mehemet Ali be entitled to credit for one-tenth of the sagacity 
which is generally attributed to him, it is clear that in his present resist- 
ance to the four allied Powers he must either, affect a confidence which 
does not really inspire him, or that his hopes of a successful issue to 
the present contest must be derived from resources very different from 
those at his own immediate command. 

With regard to the numerical strength of the army, it is estimated 
in the official returns as consisting of — 
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Total, 127.150 


‘To which are to be added from 10.000 to 12.000 irregular Turkish 
troops, and, in case of need, 30.000 Bedouin Arabs. The estimate of 
Colonel Campbell, however, makes considerable deductions from some 
of these items. Thus, he reckons the Turkish irregulars at 4.750, 
the whole regular cavalry and artillery at 12.614, the infantry at 
66.409, and the Bedouins at 4.410. The attempts to introduce 
European discipline among the latter species of troops have not been 
successful, and they still preserve themselves in a state of isolation. 
The military foundries can produce 9 brass cannon in a month, and 
3.000 muskets (at an expense of I/. 5s. each) within the same time. 

The annual revenue is stated by the government to amount at 
present to 900.000 purses, or 4.500.000/. sterling, the details of which 
were not accessible to Dr. Bowring. A somewhat minute account is, 
however, given of the items in the budget of 1833, from which it 
appears that the land-tax, or rent, as it ought more properly to be 
called, constituted about one half of the whole amount, and the 
customs about one twentieth. ‘The revenue is stated to exceed the 
expenditure every year, and there is no national debt. The celebrated 
manufactories of different kinds, which have excited so much atten- 
tion in Europe, are almost invariably conducted at a Joss, and there 
seems reason to believe that they would all, or the greater part of them, 
go to immediate ruin upon the ‘death or political discomfiture of the 
present Pasha. Upon this subject the most important consequences 
may result in the present conjuncture of affairs from the events of a 
single day. 

Other matters not void of interest, although of a subordinate 
character, are treated of in the report, but for the present we have 
exceeded our appointed limits. 

In respect to population, it appears that Beyrout ranks the sixth 
amongst the towns of Syria, and contains, or rather contained, 12.000 
inhabitants. It was considered by Mr. Moore, the consul, to be the 
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healthiest town on the coast, being less subject to fever than Acre, 
Tripoli, or Tyre. The cultivation of silk was spreading rapidly, and 
that of sugar-cane had taken place to some extent in the neighborhood, 
which was considered well adapted for its production, and gold and 
silver thread were amongst the manufactures of the town. The 
population was greatly increasing, and the neighborhood rapidly im- 
proving in cultivation and fertility. One fact alone is sufficient to 
prove the rate at which its prosperity is increasing—namely, that the 
rent of houses and ware-houses has doubled within four years. 


POPULATION OF SYRIA. 


M. Eusebe de Salle, the author of a work entitled Péregrinations 
en Orient, has lately read to the Academie des Sciences, at Paris, an 
essay on the origin and history, of the several tribes which now form 
the population of Syria. The following is a general view of this 
interesting document : 

Latakia, a commercial town of some importance, is only inferior to 
Beyrout for the numerous specimens which it contains of the several 
races or religious sects which are scattered throughout Syria. The 
least interesting of these, but at the same time the most curious, on 
account of the part which it took in the crusades, is that of the 
Ismaelites, Auzarians, or Nozairians. To this sect the origin of the 
assassins of the Old Man of the Mountain has been ascribed by 
Assemann, the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the Catholic missionaries. 
The founder of it was one Hassan, son of Sabah, born in Khorassan. 
The chief dogma on which he erected his doctrine was a belief in the 
legitimate title of Ali, together with a certain modification introduced 
by a sect called Ismaelite. Orthodox Mussulmans, in addition to 
the name of Ismaelite, give the assassins that of Bathenians, or 
partisans of internal worship. ‘This appellation is owing to the schism 
introduced into this sect by another Hassan, son of Mehamoud, who 
abolished the external practices of the Mussulman religion, allowed 
wine drinking, removed every obligation imposed by the law of Mahomet, 
taught that with a knowledge of ‘the allegorical sense of the Koran it 
was unnecessary practically to observe it in the literal sense, and, 
lastly, proclaimed himself the son of Nezzar, Caliph Mastauzer’s son, 
and Caliph of God on the earth. From this pretended genealogy 
comes the title of Nezairian, or Auzarian. 

Corannés remarking that, in the ancient time, the chain of Agga, a 
northern branch of the Lebanon, was inhabited by a peopte called 
Nazarine, queries whether the modern name be not a traditional 
corruption of the ancient. Gregory Barhebreus attributes its origin 
to the town of Nazaria, near Koufa, as having given birth to the 
founder of the doctrine. The most probable source of the name, 
however, is in the support which the Ismaelite sect found in Nezzar, 
eldest son of Caliph Mastauzer. The sect was formerly divided into 
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three classes or grades: the highest consisted of the dadi, or propaga- 
tors of the faith. These dadi heard the declarations of the converted, 
who were then styled refins, or associates. The third class was that 
of the fidais, the ‘blind executors of the Prince’s will, or that of the 
most influential daai. Their name is derived from a root signifying to 
ransom, to devote one’s self. ‘This implicit obedience was procured by 
artifice. The object of their education was to convince them that 
submission to the commands of their chief was the price at which after 
death they should enjoy every flattering emotion which the senses are 
capable of experiencing. During their lives they were allowed a fore- 
taste of the future pleasures which were to be their eternal portion, in 
a most delightful garden, whence they were conducted during a dee 
sleep, caused by the administration of a soporific drag, w hich had the 
additional property of producing dreams confirmative of their emotions 
in the mysterious gardens. ‘The French army found the use of this 
drug still existing in Egypt. 

The Druses, who have of late played so important a part in the 
history of Syria, seem called to fulfil a still more brilliant destiny ; 
agriculturists and warriors at the same time, they must insure 
superiority to whatever party is so fortunate as to obtain their alliance. 
It is to Silvestre de Sacy that we are indebted for the clearest notions 
on the doctrine of the Druses. This tribe, together with the 
Nozairians, have been accused by the Easterns with practices of the 
most revolting immorality, but such charges are not to be received with 
too easy credulity, for there is no sect to which ignorance or enmity 
has not imputed similar crimes. M. de Salle deems it impossible 
not to be struck with the remarkable resemblance which exists 
between the Druses and the Nozairians, and, as both tribes originated 
at about the same period, it appears to him very probable that they are 
sprung from a common source. During the reignof Emir Fakreddin, 
who was allied by treaty to several European princes, and came to 
Europe personally to solicit the assistance which had been promised 
him, the Druses had gained some celebrity in Europe. This prince, 
at war with the Turks, and consequently the natural ally of the 
Franks, being desirous of establishing a direct communication with 
these, had taken possession of a port to which he made considerable 
improvements, thus following out a course in direct opposition to the 
policy of the Mamelukes, who blocked up the ports, in order to exclude 
the vessels and merchandise of the Christians. The race of this 
prince subsequently becoming extinct, the sceptre came into the hands 
of the family of Chahab, Arabs from Mecca, related te Mahomet, and 
whose existence may be traced as far back as the time of the first 
califs. The Druses, who are separated into many turbulent tribes, 
would never submit to be ruled by one of their own nation, and 
therefore the Turks subject them to a foreign rule. Emir Bechir, 
their present chief, has resumed the policy of r akreddin, or rather, 
identical interests have dictated a similar course; he is allied to the 
Maronite Christians, of whom he is a secret adherent. The Druses 
willingly comply with the ancient rites of any creed; at Kasrown 
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they attend mass, and at Beyrout they go to mosque. Such also is the 
conduct of their prince, who is treated as a Mussulman by the Turks, 
although he has a chapel and confessor at Ebseddin. 

The Maronites ascribe the origin of their name to that of an 
anchorite who lived at the beginning of the 5th century. During the 
crusades they were already an important nation, and submitted to the 
authority of the Court of Rome during the reign of Baldwin IV., King 
of Jerusalem. In 1536 a Maronite council adopted the decisions of 
the Council of Trent, with this restriction, however, that the clergy 
should be free to marry, as formerly; monks alone being condemned 
to celibacy, from whom the great dignitaries of the church are always 
elected. ‘The sway of the clergy i is not limited to the influence which 
they exercise over every family in the country ; their authority is both 
spiritual and temporal ; they share the government with the Sheiks, 
and their chief, the prince of the Druse +s, who is also prince of the 
Maronites. 

In every commercial town of Syria and Palestine, a certain number 
of Jews are always to be found ; at Aleppo and Damascus no persuasion 
has so many adherents; and they form the greater part of the popula- 
tion of Jerusalem and of Tiberiade. The Jews may be divided into 
two classes, the settled and the wanderers. The first are perfectly 
similar tothe common type, while the latter present material differences 
from it. 

The Samaritans have disappeared even from Jaffa and Zidda, 
where a certain number were still existing at the beginning of this 
century ; Naplouse is now the only place where they are to be found, 
and of which they inhabit the more elevated districts. In this town 
M. de Salle found their chief and patriarch, a hoary old man, surround- 
ed with his children and grand-children, and who consented to show 
him the celebrated Pentateuch, written in the original Hebrew 
character by Abischena, son of Pleineas, son of Eleazar, son of 
Aaron, 13 years after the death of Moses, or 3,277 years ago. The 
scroll appeared exceedingly clean, and in good preservation ; it was 
wound round two cylinders; the writing was in successive columns, 
perpendicular to the cylinders, and not in one large column, parallel 
to the rollers, as are the majority of rituals in European synagogues. 
This sect intermarry only among themselves, and are therefore all 
related. By their own statement, their family consists of 200 
individuals, but it is affirmed by the inhabitants of the country not to 
equal one-half of that number. ‘Their habits are in general cleanly ; 
the old form of the turban which formerly distinguished them, has 
been abandoned for the red and white of the Mussulmans. 

The Samari is the most ancient schism from the religion of God, 
dating from the separation of Rehoboam from Jeroboam. They 
pretend to a pure Hebrew descent, and, consequently, reject every 
passage in the Scriptures tending to controvert this belief. 

Nothing can exceed the uncertainty which exists as to the real 
amount of population in Syria, each traveller assigning it a number 
widely different from that of his predecessors. This question will 
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probably remain at issue as long as the total absence of registers 
renders any certain result impossible. The impost called “ ferdy,” 
which is levied in this country by the Egyptian Government on all 
male adults capable of earning a livelihood, may however furnish a 
basis for a calculation approximative of the truth. M. de Salle, by 
combining the results obtained by preceding travellers, arrives at an 
average of 1,500,000 for the total population of Syria, which he 
distributes in the following manner : 


As 6 6 he Whitaic 605s ov 0eWe' abe Siss 0ddad a Oe 
Mussulmans, Arabs, Syrians,.........+++++++ 400,000 
Eastern tribes of the Anti-Lebanon and left 

bank of the Jordan,......ccccecceeescesces 00,000 
ee eee eee 
RIT: 0 .0:6:0' 6c s 0'0'b 6 ceo cieeenes cece scccaes! Gaeee 
Kourds and Turkomans,...........e+eeee0-+ 15,000 
ES en ee ee 
0 ey ee ES ae eee ere 
POP ONN an 6.06.00 6 0s 0-000-460-4686 10006000 606k See 
Catholics, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians,....... 50,000 
Schismatic Catholics,........ceceeeeeeeeeees 30,000 
Floating population of merchants and pilgrims, 40,000 


1,525,000 


The total surface of Syria is about equal to that of Naples, the 
Papal States, and Tuscany; the population of which amounts to 
9,000,000. At the time of the Arabian conquest the population of 
Syria exceeded 6,000,000; and, judging by the importance of their 
towns, the influence of their emirs, and the resistance which they 
opposed to the Christians, the Syrians must still have been a numerous 
nation during the crusades. So considerable, however, is the decrease 
in the present day, that the Mussulman part of the population is 
inferior to that of the Christians. 


Dratnine THe Haertem Lake. A project has long been enter- 
tained of draining the Lakes of Haerlem, in Holland, for the purpose 
of appropriating the surface covered by it to the purposes of cultiva- 
tion. It is computed to contain 770,000,000 of cubic feet. Mr. 
Dietz, a celebrated Dutch engineer, has invented a machine, which, 
with a steam power equal to that of 30 horses, it is calculated will be 
capable of drawing off 100,000 cubic feet of water daily. Ten 
engines, drawing off 1,000,000 feet daily, will, on this computation, 
exhaust the lake in 800 days. The estimated cost of the machines is 
30,000 florins, or $12,000 each; the cost of coals for the 10 engines, 
$150 per day for the 800 days; 60 workmen at 60 cents each per day ; 
and the cost of superintendence $10,000 ; making an aggregate cost 
of $318,800 for the whole undertaking. 
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“ Nulla virtute redemptum.” Juvenac. 


[From Sketches of Spanish Generals in the British Monthly Chronicle.]} 


The village of Avia is situated in one of the wildest and most ro- 
mantic districts of High Catalonia. Planted, as it were, at the base of a 
hill, one of the offshoots of the eastern Pyrenees, but which, approach- 
ing the banks of the clear and rapid Sagra, is gradually softened down 
to a more lowly eminence, the small hamlet seems actually buried in 
the embraces of the luxuriant wood which droops above it. Though 
not more than three quarters of a mile distant from the important town 
of Berga, to which it seems to some as a sort of retiring grove, and 
with which it is connected by a narrow and winding pathway through 
the trees ; yet, even in so close a vicinity, a stranger would not sup- 
pose that the habitations of two or three hundred inhabitants were 
congregated together at so short a distance from him. The massive 
turrets of the church, scarcely beheld above the foliage, suggest the 
idea that religion could not well select a more lovely spot for her com- 
munings with the Great Spirit; and the sound of the convent bell at 
those stated intervals instituted by the Roman ritual for conventional 
devotion, sheds an interest and a romance even over the monotonous 
detail of monastic piety. There are many secluded spots in the North 
of Spain, but the retired village of Avia presents the appearance of the 
most complete isolation. Its inhabitants are so few, and their wants, 
in consequence, so trifling, that no mechanical art, except, perhaps, the 
silent and sedentary one of the hempen sandal maker, or the like, is 
practised there. The faint echo of the woodcutter’s axe, issuing from 
the very depth of the forest, may sometimes startle the drowsy ear of 
the noontide loiterer, but the anvil of the blacksmith or the din of any 
other noisy artisan is not heard in Avia. Berga, being the capital of 
the district, and lying in its immediate vicinity, supplies the whole of 
its necessities ; and, presenting from its very helplessness, no tempta- 
tion to the marauder in time of war, the village of Avia is left to enjoy 
the most complete repose that heart could desire. 

About seven o’clock on the evening of the 25th of October, 1839, 
there were assembled in the house of the curate of Avia, the members 
of the Junta of Berga. The place of meeting was in the apartment on 
the first floor of the building, which was attached to the church, and 
with which it communicated by a narrow and secret staircase, formed 
expressly for the convenience of the priest. The sacred edifice stands 
a little outside the village, ina spot still more tranquil and more retired, 
than the lowlier habitations of the parishioners. Avia, however, was 
not the ordinary place of meeting for the junta. The seat of the pro- 
vineial council of the insurrection was Berga, from whence the necessi- 
ties of the war, the state of the army, and the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence for the troops (particularly since the treaty of Bergara,) 
and the dread of a siege or an assault compelled the Captain General 
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to exclude all those whose functions were merely of a deliberative or 
civil nature, and who, from their profession or station in society could 
not be called on to do active service in the field. The members of the 
Junta of Berga, being, with two or three exceptions, ecclesiastics, or ad- 
vocates, were included in the same category, and were consequently 
removed to a short distance from the town. 

The leading members of the Junta, at the period to which we allude, 
were, the curate Ferrer; the canon Torrebadella; the canon Espar, 
rector of the University of Portella; the intendant of the army, Laban- 
dero, and the brigadier Orten, who was Vice President. These 
individuals, as well as others, whose iniquity was not of so pre-eminent 
a nature, were the very incarnation of the ultra absolutism of Catalonia. 
One superiority, however, attached itself to the sacerdotal portion of 
that deliberative assembly. The reverend fathers exceeded their more 
profane colleagues, as much in the enormity of their personal crimes, 
as in their exalted absolution. The curate Ferrer, a man of some in- 
tellect, short in stature, but Herculean in physical strength, was a 
monster of iniquity. The habitual practice of vices such. as we shall 
not stain our page to enumerate, did not very materially interfere with 
the due and rigorous performance of his clerical, as well as municipal 
functions ; nor was his burning passion for the supremacy of his order, 
or the triumph of his political opinions ever lulled to sleep by his gross 
sensualism. The canon Torrebadella, meagre and chetif in appearance, 
with passions originally violent, but subdued by progressive physical 
incapacity, was a cool, calculating, determined, unforgiving hypocrite ; 
his ambition to behold the banner of the church float to victory over 
seas of blood, was not deadened or turned aside by those grosser indul- 
gences of sense which characterised his brother ecclesiastic. Never 
dismayed, never wearied by delay, he watched with the untiring pa- 
tience of refined ferocity for the moment to spring on his victim, even 
if that victim were the mother that bore him. His apostolicism was of 
a most overwhelming nature, because it contained the very essence of 
a multitude of passions which still burned within him most fiercely, 
but which having no legitimate vent, became absorbed in the intensity 
of religious fanaticism. The rector of Portella was a priest, intoler- 
ant, brutal, cruel, gross, and ignorant, as one may wish to meet with, 
either in Spain or in any other country; with intellect enough to un- 
derstand that the Virgin was appointed generalissimo of the Carlist 
army,—that Cabrera was her chosen child, as well as her second in 
command. Labandero and Orten were, with various other qualities, 
particularly remarkable; one for cunning, cowardice and treachery— 
the other for stupidity, combined with a sanguinary and unrelenting 
bravery. 

The apartment in which this reverend and gallant council was as- 
sembled, was large and lofty. An alcove, with the curtains drawn 
closely together, was at the extremity ; immediately in front of which, 
contrary to the usual arrangement, was, on this evening, placed the 
president’s chair, with the table spread out before it, flanked by the 
benches of the members. It was almost dark; and, in the obscurity 
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of the evening shadows, the members who were yet assembled, were 
conversing with each other in whispers. From their manner it ap- 
peared that the business of the evening had not yet regularly com- 
menced, as they seemed waiting for the arrival of some distinguished 
member of the meeting. 

‘‘T am astonished,” whispered the low asthmatic voice of Torreba- 
della, ‘‘ at the long delay of Labandero ;—I trust he has not betrayed 
the interests of religion, nor given to the traitor any intimation of what 
our intentions are in his regard.” 

“If he have,” replied Ferrer, ‘we may expect at Berga a repeti- 
tion of the Estella drama.” 

‘If I suspected so,” said the other, ‘I could almost summon reso- 
lution enough to go to his head quarters—enter his apartment, un- 
known to his Cossacks,—creep under his bed,—stay there till he slept, 
and then—then—why give his soul a chance of mounting to heaven 
before it became sufficiently ripe for damnation by his desertion from 
our holy cause; aye! put my knife between his ribs. Heaven help 
me! | may suffer martyrdom in the attempt; but Aragon would 
avenge me!” 

‘If such an incident occurred there,” observed Orten, “ you might 
perhaps hope so; but Cabrera, all powerful as he is at the other side 
of the western river, knows his position here too well to exasperate the 
army of Catalonia. Leta hair of the traitor’s head be touched in an- 
ger, and let him but lift his finger, and the 7th battalion will massacre 
every man, woman and child, on whom suspicion, or the shadow of a 
suspicion, may fall. The very pioneers and drum boys would die to 
defend him ;—you little know the devotion of his royal guard. No— 
no; the traitor, the apostate, must be removed in secret, and in silence ; 
at least at the present moment.”’ 

The conversation was interrupted by the trampling of horses outside 
the door; and perceiving from the balcony the arrival of a person of 
some consequence, for whose presence they seemed to have waited, 
the members of the council called for lights, and instantly assumed, 
in a most respectful manner, their several places at the board. Ina 
few moments the doors of the apartment were thrown open, and there 
entered a man clothed in the gorgeous uniform of a captain general, 
decorated with many military orders, and his waist encircled by the 
crimson faja or sash of a field-marshal. He was followed by the in- 
tendant of the army, Labandero. He was a person of a lofty and 
commanding presence, and apparently about sixty-nine years old. In 
stature he was far above the middle height, and his frame was cast in 
a most robust mould. His hair was white with age, and flowed in 
beautiful ringlets about his shoulders. His forehead was high and 
large ; his features were well and regularly formed, and characterised 
by an expression of mildness and good nature ; and the casual observ- 
er could not trace an expression of ferocity in that venerable counte- 
nance. His step as he moved onwards, firmly and slowly to the coun- 
cil table, and as he gracefully, and with most winning dignity acknow- 
ledged, hat in hand, the low and humble obeisance of the junta, was 
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that of a soldier long accustomed to independent command; and his 
manner appeared most happily blended with the frankness of a war- 
rior, and the polished bearing of a gentleman habituated to, and well 
practised in, the most elegant courtesies of a palace. 

Who was this man so attractive in appearance, so mild and so win- 
ning in manner, whose countenance was beaming with amiability and 
kindness? It wasthe Count De EspaNa!—the infamous executioner, 
for so many years, of the crueltiesof Ferdinand VII.; he whose butch- 
eries in Catalonia, of Carlists as well as of Liberals, will never be 
forgotten ; he whose bosom never yet felt remorse or compunction, and 
whose heart. was never yet touched by compassion—the lawless, 
lustful, brutal assassin ; on whom the curses of the violated virgin, the 
widowed mother, and the childless father, far, far outnumbered the hairs 
of his grey head! 

On his entrance into the council chamber, the curate Ferrer and the 
canon Torrebadella humbly prayed him to excuse their departure for a 
moment, for the purpose of summoning to the meeting those members 
of the junta who were yet absent. He requested them, in a most 
graceful manner, to waive all ceremony; and, on their leaving the 
room, he commenced an easy and familiar conversation on the topics of 
the day with the brigadier Orten, and some others who were present. 
The two priests closed the door as they went out, and, after conversing 
in whispers for a few moments on the staircase, Torrebadella returned 
to the chamber. Ferrer descended to the ground floor; and summon- 
ing to his presence Pallares, the commander of the escort that had ac- 
companied the captain-general, ordered him, in the name of his excel- 
lency the Count de Espaiia, to deliver up his arms, and to consider him- 
self under close arrest fora time. Not suspecting anything like treach- 
ery from so eminent a member of the junta, though much astonished at 
such an occurrence, he complied with the order thus communicated in 
the name of their chief. The men were then sent out to two houses 
at some distance from each other, and apart from the town, where 
they were directed to take up their quarters until farther orders. 
Among other measures adopted by the Count de Espana for grati- 
fying the cruelty of his nature, he had organized a corps of irreg- 
ular cavalry, w hich he called his Cossacks, and which surpassed in 
barbarity the favorite volunteers of the Russian emperor. A _ section 
of that corps formed, on the present occasion, a portion of his escort. 
Those savages were equally removed out of the way, by order of the 
priest, and they were so disposed of as to have no communication with 
the others. ‘These precautions against interference being taken, Fer- 
rer then summoned two brother ecclesiastics, Millar and Samponiz, men 
of a similar stamp with himself; and the three proceeded, without far- 
ther delay, to the council chamber. 

The Count took the chair, and began to open the business of the 
evening for which they had met together. This was to devise some 
mode of raising a sum of money sufficient to afford a supply of double 
rations, and a gratuity of half a month’s pay, to the soldiers, for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the approaching féte of Don Carlos. He had com- 
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menced making some suggestions on the manner of effecting the ob- 
ject proposed, when the curate Ferrer suddenly rose from his seat, and, 
in a loud voice, desired the traitor to be silent; declared that he ceased 
to be any longer commandant of Catalonia ; and ordered him, in the 
name of the king, to surrender his sword to the junta of Berga. The 
Count was struck dumb for a moment with astonishment at such an 
interruption ; but, after a short pause, he replied, with much presence 
of mind, that he should comply when he saw the order in writing to 
that effect, signed by his majesty, but that he would never yield to vio- 
lence. In saying this he laid his hand on the hilt of his sword and 
drew it halfway from the scabbard. At this moment the curtains of 
the alcove at his back were dashed aside, and two men rushed forward 
and presented their pistols at his bosom. One was the brother of Fer- 
rer, and the other a medical student of Berga. The Count still mani- 
fested a disposition to offer resistance to his assailants, when the priest 
Ferrer, drawing a heavy cavalry pistol from beneath his soutan, with 
all his force struck the old man on the bald temple with its massive 
handle, and felled him bleeding and senseless to the earth. He then 
tore from his person his sword, and the other insignia of command. 

He lay for twenty minutes, and more, in this condition, and when he 
awoke from his trance, he felt very faint. His throat was parched, and 
his lips were clinging together. He demanded in a faint and tremb- 
ling voice, a glass of cold water ; ; but the priests mocked him, and re- 
fused his request. Seeing then, for the first time, the advocate Ignacio 
Sanz, his ancient confidant and friend from childhood upwards, and on 
whom he had bestowed wealth and honors, he implored him to moisten 
his lips; but Sanz smote him on the face as he sat upon the ground, 
and passed him without other reply. 

It was then about eight o’clock in the evening :—about half past 
eleven the assassins forced their victim through the narrow staircase, 
which led from the priest’s house to the church. At the gate stood a 
mule ready, on which they placed him. They moved on in the dark- 
ness and silence of the night, with a loaded musket pointed at his head. 
His companions were the vice-president of the junta, Orten, the priest 
Samponiz, Ferrer and his brother, the medical student, and Llabet, the 
commandant of the escort of the junta, with twenty-six armed guides. 
They proceeded to a lone house about three leagues distant from Ber- 
ga, where they stopped for a time, keeping guard in the same apart- 
ment with the Count, but refusing him either a light or a bed. Early 
in the morning of the 26th, Orten and Samponiz returned to Berga, 
and entrusted to Ferrer the consummation of the bloody deed. They 
again proceeded onwards in the same manner as before, but through 
the most secret paths they could find, and took the direction of Coll 
Oden. Arriving about noon in a retired and remote spot, the Count 
was ordered to dismount and strip himself of his uniform, and to as- 
sume the tattered dress of a mountaineer. On his refusal, the guides, 
by a signal from the priest, tore his clothes in pieces from his person, 
and forced upon him the rags of a peasant, in spite of all his efforts to 


repel the indignity. 
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They then moved towards Urgel, in the direction of the frontier, 
and, alter wandering about for some time, they passed the night, and 
the greater part of the next d: ay, near the village of Canbrils. They 
remained at Orgafia on the 28ih, and in the evening they made a retro- 
grade movement, and again retraced their steps to Canbrils. The next 
day they informed their prisoner that they were about to conduct him 
immediately to the frontier, and would soon leave him at liberty to go 
where he pleased. This assurance infused some hope into the heart of 
the old man; and he flattered himself for a moment that he might es- 
cape assassination. Two days more however passed away, and they 
evinced no symptoms of moving forward. On the evening of the sec- 
ond day, the impatience of the Count became so great, and his anger 
so fierce, that he could restrain himself no longer; and he began not 
only to utter the most bitter reproaches against his tormentors, but even 
to manifest a disposition to use personal violence. His physical force 
was gigantic; and his frame, notwithstanding his years, had now near- 
ly recov vered from the ill us: ge to which it had been subjected for the 
last few di ays. His fury rose to such a pitch that it was with much dif- 
ficulty Ferrer, (who was himself a powerful man,) together with six of 
his companions, could succeed in binding with strong cords his arms 
and legs to a beam which stood upright in the apartment. In this con- 
dition he remained until the 3lst, venting his wrath in uttering the 
direst imprecations on the conspirators, who revenged themselves by 
casting their spittle in his face, smiting him on the head, and inflicting 
such indignities as their rage could suggest. 

Late at night a messenger arrived, bringing despatches to Ferrer. 
A long and secret conversation ensued, at the termination of which, or- 
ders were issued to prepare for instant departure. The prisoner was 
again unbound, and once more placed on his mule, and he was assured 
with an air of sinister pleasantry, that the moment of his final libera- 
tion was athand. They proceeded onwards towards the banks of the 
Sagra, On arriving at a narrow bridge, called La Espia, which crosses 
the stream at a most precipitous and dangerous spot, they were met by 
a party of armed men, who were evidently placed there in ambush, and 
whom the Count at once recognized as belonging to the 4th battalion. 
He lost all hope on perceiving their commanding officer to be Antonio 
Ponz, brother of the infamous Bep-al-Oli, who was also accompanied 
by the General Bartolomeo Porredon. ‘Those men had, in 1827, been 
leaders of the Carlist insurrection in Catalonia, and had been banished 
by the Count to the condemned fortresses on the coast of Africa; and, 
as may be supposed, they became his most unrelenting enemies. He 
recognized, too, his own aid-de-c amp, the Brigadier Orten, and, as he 
pronounced his name, and was about to call on him for protection, the 
ruffian coolly and deliberately presented his pistol, and discharged its 
contents into the bosom of his aged chief. This became the signal for 
general vengeance; as he fellto the ground, the other assassins, headed 
by the priest Ferrer, cast themselves upon him, and buried, again and 
again, their knives in every part of his body. The murderers had 
come supplied with all the means necessary to consummate the work 
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of blood, and to bury, if possible, in the depth and silence of this moun- 
tain solitude, their horrible crime. The body lay bleeding on the 
ground, but life had not yet left the palpitating ‘members. They strip- 
ped him naked; and forcing the neck and hams to meet together, in 
such a manner as to break the spine, they bound the limbs with strong 
cords; they then fastened a huge stone on his chest, and lifted him 
from where he lay. The priest Ferrer, and the aid-de-camp Orten, 
bore the body between them to the centre of the frail bridge, and 
swaying it to and fro for a moment, flung it, with all their force down 
the precipice, and into the torrent whic h raged far below. The silence 
of that mountain pass was, for a short space, wounded by the crash, as 
the body forced its Leadiane way through the shrubs and briars which 
covered the edges of the crags; but all was again hushed in breath- 
less silence. ‘The bleeding carcass bounded from rock to rock, stain- 
ing their sharp points with gore, and at length, to all appearance, sunk 
sullenly into the boiling flood below! But the water, no less than 
the earth, will not hide adeed of blood; and inanimate nature, as well 
as the voice of man, will proclaim the work of murder. Either from 
the bursting of the cord, or the separation of the stone from its liga- 
tures, the body did not long remain in its watery grave, but floated the 
same night along the stream, and was cast ona bank of sand and mud 
near Coll de Nargo, where it was found, the next morning, by some 
peasants. The Count de Espafa had been known through Catalonia 
for the ferocity of his character, and his insatiable cruelty; the country 
had groaned for years beneath his iron rule; yet “ surely nothing dies 
but something mourns :’’—two or three rude peasants, compassionating 
the grey hairs of the aged man whose name had once struck terror 
into the hearts of all, bestowed in the dead of night, a rude and 
hurried sepulture on his smashed and gory remains. 

The murderers returned immediately to Berga, and, notwithstand- 
ing the mysterious rumors which ran along the frontier of the high 
Pyrenees, that the body of the Count de Espafia was found in the Se- 
gra, they persisted in guarding the most profound silence with friends 
as well as enemies, and they used every effort to cover with an impen- 
etrable veil of secrecy the deed th ey had done. Ferrer drew up an of- 
ficial report for the junta, w hich was published in a Catalonian news- 
paper, and in which it was announced, that the Count had been left on 
the French frontier, in health, and in the most perfect safety. But few 
were really in the secret, and it was the interest of those few, at least 
for the present, to guard it carefully. It will be in the recollection of 
our readers, that for many months after the event we have detail- 
ed took place, there were a thousand conjectures as to the sudden 
and unaccountable disappearance of the Count de Espaiia. Some 
there were who suspected the truth ; but many, including his parti- 
sans, as well as his enemies, declared that he was still living in con- 
cealment, and was wandering about the mountains of Catalonia and 
Upper Arragon, in order to effect his escape across the frontier, 
which was begirt by his enemies; and that, to baffle their pursuit, he 
himself had originated and spread abroad the rumor of his death, 
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The tale was credited by many, as such a stratagem suited the charac- 
ter of the man, who was remarkable no less for his cunning than for 
his sanguinary disposition. Though time has revealed the fact, yet 
there are other circumstances of a mysterious nature connected with 
the event which still remain to be known, and which will doubtless be 
equally laid open to the world, as soon as the pacification of the dis- 
trict where the deed was perpetrated shall have become more general 
and more sure. 

It is now time to inquire what could have been the motive for remov- 
ing, in such a manner, an individual who had perpetrated so many 
enormities in order to insure the triumph of that principle, of which 
his murderers are themselves the most zealous apostles. The differ- 
ence which is found to exist between the provinces of Spain is no 
where so striking as in Catalonia: the only portion of the Spanish soil 
to which it appears to bear a resemblance is Navarre ; but even here a 
marked distinction is observable. The influence exercised by the cler- 
gy in Navarre, if not opposed, is certainly equalled by the power of the 
nobles, whose claims to supremacy in the management of public affairs 
from the remotest period, have been established without resistance, 
and recognized without a murmur. It must be admitted also, that de- 
testable as an oligarchy is in all countries, nowhere has the authority 
of a powerful and extensive aristocracy been more mildly and more pa- 
triarchally exercised than in Navarre. There, also, aristocracy seems 
stripped of that odious selfishness by which it is characterised in al- 
most every other part of the globe; and if anything were wanting to 
bind more strongly the fidelity of the people to their ancient rulers, 
the recollections of the war of independence would invest with a holier 
character the government of their mountain feudalism. The supple 
character of Romanism followed where it could not lead; and, though 
its power was undisputed, and its importance in the deliberative coun- 
cils of the province acknowledged, yet its interests were never permit- 
ted to be paramount, nor could the exclusive intolerance of its nature 
and its institutions present so odious an aspect ‘there as in other coun- 
tries. The valleys of Navarre, besides, are most rich and fertile, and 
the resources of the soil are more equally distributed throughout ; 
while in the absence of any great and important mart for trade, there 
exists no favored spot on which commercial speculation, and a benefi- 
cial intercourse with foreign countries, may accumulate vast wealth, or 
impart a high tone of civilization, to the total exclusion of the remain- 
der of the province. 

In Catalonia, the case is entirely different. Its capital, Barcelona, 
is the richest, as well as the most enlightened, city in the Peninsula. 
The intercourse existing for so long a time between it and the most civ- 
ilized countries, has produced its usual results, and the political feelings 
of the inhabitants of that superb city are remarkable for their liberal- 
ity. The mountaineers of Catalonia are grossly ignorant, and the bit- 
terest hatred exists between them and the inhabitants of the sea coast. 
Wanting the hardy spirit of enterprise, the disinterested fidelity, and 
the aptitude for organization which distinguish the Navarrese, they are 
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merely the blind and stupid instruments of a priesthood as ignorant, 
as fanatical, and as brutal as themselves. There, indeed the sway of 
the clergy is complete and unbounded ; neither opposed nor neutralized 
by any other rival interest. The Navarrese fought for his privileges, 
as well as for what he was led to suppose was religion; whilst the Cat- 
alan plundered, violated, and massacred, solely to maintain the suprem- 
acy of the church. A spirit of republicanism entered into the Carlism 
of the one, whilst the pure theocratic principle gave life to, and directed 
the enormities of the other. We shall not then be astonished at the 
inhuman crimes perpetrated by the Catalan faction, whcn we remem- 
ber who were its leaders; and we shall, without difficulty, be able to 
account for the savage character which marked its career when we call 
to mind that the ecclesiastics of the Junta of Berga, whom we have 
noticed above, represented, in their own persons, in amost eminent de- 
gree, the fanaticism and the ignorance of the barbarous priesthood that 
ruled paramount in these wild and barren mountains. Though the 
career of the Count de Espana had been marked by cruelties of all 
kinds, yet they did not reach the blood-heat point noted down by the 
members of the junta, and though his deeds of wickedness might have 
more than satisfied the consciences of any ordinary villains, yet they 
did not attain that unearthly perfection in guilt, conceived by spirits far 
removed from the sinful contamination imparted by any foolish feeling 
of human pity, still clinging, though loosely and like a tattered robe, 
around the hearts of more worldly, and less zealous miscreants. Jn 
some profane moment of weakness, or oblivion, or satiety, he had re- 
laxed a little from the stern system established by the unforgiving 
priesthood ; he had hesitated, for an instant, between a compassionate 
thought, suggested by the feebleness of the flesh, and the strict and 
uncompromising duty which he owed to the Inquisition; he had per- 
mitted his cunning and his cruelty to snatch a moment of wild and dis- 
turbed repose ; humanity, torpid for so many years, showed, for an un- 
holy minute that she had not been annihilated in the bosom of even 
the Count de Espafia ; and the priest Ferrer and the canon, Torreba- 
della, from that hour marked him for destruction. 

The treaty of Bergara proved to them a most stunning blow; and 
the abandonment of the cause of Don Carlos by Maroto, suggested that 
other men, however wicked, might not preserve the same consisency 
in crime as themselves. The overtures even then reported to have 
been made the Count de Espafia, by an English commissioner on the 
part of his government, and the interviews with the agents of the Span- 
ish. ambassador in France, induced them to hasten the execution of 
their plans. Cabrera was communicated with on the subject; and he 
too much detested any man who might be supposed to dispute the ab- 
solute authority he wished to establish for himself in Spain, not to em- 
brace with eagerness any proposal for ridding himself of a formidable 
rival. The jealousy always entertained by Cabrera against the Cap- 
tain general of Catalonia was still more increased by the letter ad- 
dressed by Don Carlos, after the treaty of Bergara, to the army, in 
which he declared that the good cause depended for success solely on 
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the heroism of his faithful vassals and generals, the Counts de Es- 
pana and Morella. The ambitious son of the fisherman, the pauper 

student, chafed at the idea that the Count de Espafia should receive an 

equal portion of that eulogy which he considered that his own deeds 

in the cause of the church alone merited; he was disappointed, be- 

sides, at not being nominated to the command in chief of the whole of 

the Carlist army. The active operations undertaken by his rival, 

against the Christinos immediately after the receipt of the letter, 

which were attended with partial success, filled up the measure of his 

indignation ; and though he could not well originate any measure for 

his removal, as the Count was really popular with the troops, he yet 

grasped at the suggestion offered to him by the terrible junta of Berga, 

who, it is asserted, did not in the commencement intend to have re- 

course to assassination, but only to remove him from the command and 

banish him to France. Having once, however, used such violence 
with their chief, they had no other means left to purchase their own 
safety from him than murder. 

It must be remembered, too, that in the army, commanded by the 
Count, were then serving the brothers, the sons, and the relatives of 
those who in 1827, had raised the standard of insurrection in Catalo- 
nia in favor of Don Carlos, and who had been either ruthlessly massa- 
cred by him, or sent to languish for years in the burning wilderness of 
Africa. The Count de Espajia had been the faithful and unscrupulous 
agent of the infamous Ferdinand; whether his talents for persecution 
were to be exercised on republicans or Carlists, it was all the same to 
him, provided that his sanguinary appetite was gratified. It is true, 
that years had passed by, and the persecutor and the persecuted found 
themselves linked together in a common cause; but in no country in 
the world is the “ jaciens odia in longum” better understood, or with 
more patient fidelity acted upon than in Spain: and though those un- 
forgiving enemies did not dare to practice openly against their general, 
they yet watched every opportunity that might be presented of grati- 
fying the vengeance they had long gathered up. It is probable that 
there was no intention originally entertained of shedding his blood ; 
his popularity with the army might have rendered such an attempt 
dangerous. A forged order was produced, purporting to have been 
signed by Don Carlos, by which he was removed from the com- 
mand. His removal from authority did not appear to cause any mu- 
tiny or insurrection, though it was published that he had been banished 
to France ; the time passed in wandering about the country, when he 
might have been at once despatched, was for the express purpose of 
watching the effect his absence might produce; and the conspirators 
soon finding that they might gratify Cabrera without personal risk, 
came only on the last day of their journey to the determination of 
putting an end to his life, but of still leaving his death a matter of mys- 
tery to the public which could only be revealed when every fear of dan- 
ger to themselves should have passed away. 

Amongst the rapid sketches which we have, from time to time, traced 
of the leading men in Spain, it has been our lot to present, except in 
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a few instances, pictures of human turpitude which have oftentimes 
surpassed the gloomy horrors imagined by fiction. We have had to 
expose the loathsomeness of vice, the disgusting wantonness of licen- 
tious villany, and the unforgiving vindictiveness of religious fanati- 
cism. But most of the gloomy portraits were those of men who, from 
defect of education, from certain powerful external causes, or from the 
violences of political frenzy, were urged to perpetrate outrages on hu- 
man nature. The persecuting spirit infused into the heart and sum- 
moned into life, by the narrow theology of the monk’s cell,—the 
giddy pride produced by a sudden and most unexpected elevation from 
the vilest and most obscure station to one of undisputed and absolute 
authority, with the means of inflicting cruelty and gratifying vengeance 
offered in abundance, these and similar causes, might serve to ex- 
plain that strange propensity to crime which has so darkly marked the 
career of many of those men whom the late civil war has rendered so 
notorious. But what shall we say of one for whom no such sinister 
apology is made? of one who was by no means uneducated or unen- 
lightened; and who was never raised to any rank or endowed with any 
dignity to which he was not well entitled from the nobleness of his 
birth, and the influence of his family? to whom rank and honors were 
by no means new or unfamiliar; whose intellect was vigorous ; whose 
mind was stored with the learning of ancient days; and whose expe- 
rience was not borrowed alone from the past, but obtained from long 
practice in the ways of the world and the doings of men. 

The Count de Espaiia was descended from an ancient and noble 
French family. At the period of the execution of Louis XVI., his fa- 
ther emigrated to Spain, where he became naturalized, and where he 
changed his title of Espagne to Espana, thus bestowing on his name a 
termination more suited to the language of his adopted country. The 
young Count obtained at an early age a commission in the Royal 
Guards, and, during the war of independence distinguished himself in 
Catalonia. On the restoration of Ferdinand he was promoted to the 
rank of general, and was appointed governor of Tarragona, where to 
the present day his name is held in execration. On the breaking out 
of the constitutional war he sided with the Absolutists, and, after the 
temporary overthrow by French bayonets of the liberal party, was 
named to the command of the Royal Guard. From 1822 to 1827, he 
was the principal instrument employed to gratify the cowardly and cold 
blooded vengeance of his royal master; but from the latter period par- 
ticularly may be dated his infamous notoriety. The attempt made by 
the Apostolicals in 1827, to place Don Carlos on the throne is well known 
to those acquainted with the modern history of Spain. 

Ferdinand, monster as he was, did not come up to the idea enter- 
tained by the Catalan monks of what a Catholic monarch should be. 
An army of 80,000 men was raised in the mountains, and the command 
given to the notorious Jep-del-Estanys, who had practised the calling 
of a fisherman until 1822, when he joined the standard of the Faith 
as a simple volunteer. The insurrection assumed so threatening an 
aspect that Ferdinand determined to proceed to Barcelona, and exercise 
his personal influence to put it down. He was attacked on his way by 
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the insurgents, who were, however, entirely defeated by the royalist 
troops, and their leader taken and shot. On leaving Barcelona, Ferdi- 
nand appointed the Count de Espaiia Captain General of Catalonia, 
with instructions to root out every remnant of the rebellion; and the 
faithful Viceroy well understood the import of his mission. 

We shall not sicken our readers with the disgusting details of the 
enormities of the Captain General during the seven years of his gov- 
ernment. ‘The pen cannot describe, the tongue can scarcely utter, nor 
can the heart of man conceive, the barbarities inflicted, on all, indis- 
criminately, by this savage satrap. Carlist and Constitutionalist, Lib- 
eral and Legitimist, all alike furnished the same material for his re- 
fined cruelty. The hymn of Riego, the Tragala, and other patriotic 
airs, were by his order, performed at the foot of the sited, in order 
to mock the last agony of the expiring Constitutionalists. The gibbet, 
the poniard, and even the deadly drug, were alike the instruments of 
punishment employed by him; and torture of the most ingenious con- 
struction was added, for the purpose of augmenting the excruciating 
pangs of death. His vengeance was not alone lavished upon the liv- 
ing—the cold and decomposed remains of his victims were again torn 
from their graves, and exposed to indignity along the public highways ; 
and the inhabitants of Barcelona and Tarragona beheld daily the de- 
caying remains of their friends and their relatives suspended along the 
walls of their cities, and blackening in the noonday sun! He wascruel 
by nature, and a monster by constitution—the Count de Espafia! In 
early childhood he is said to have manifested a similar disposition for 
inflicting torture on the helpless ; and it is related of him that he was 
in the habit of frequently amusing himself by applying to the limbs of 
his aged and blind father, a red hot iron, and of expressing the most 
unbounded delight at the anguish of the old man. His acts at a more 
mature period of life render such a tale highly probable. 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, The Count de Espaiia had 
been warned on several occasions of the doom intended for him by the 
priest Ferrer, and the intimation had been given by several persons a 
short time previous to the execution of the plot. But with the blind- 
ness of a foredoomed man, he not only disregarded the admonition, but 
strange to say, severely punished the informer, without any inquiry into 
the truth or falsehood of the story. What is still more extraordinary, 
he himself had intimated to more than one of his confidants, his fear 
of the Junta, while he neglected to adopt sufficient precautions against 
its members. How shall we account for such blindness? We cannot 
enter into any speculations on the subject. We do not approve of 
murder, under any form, as the punishment of crime; but yet it must 
afford some consolation to the oppressed, to see that their oppressors, 
who labored together in the work of iniquity, sometimes turn round and 
destroy each other; that the tyrant, sooner or later, at home or abroad, 
meets retribution; and even that, not rarely, the destroyer of human 
liberty and the contemner of human rights inflicts on his own infamous 
person, with his own infamous hand, the punishment which had been 
so long since awarded to him by the united voice of mankind. And so 
may it ever be! 
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CENSUS OF CONNECTICUT. 


pulation of each town and county, June 1, 1840, as taken by the 


istrict, together with that shown by the census of 1830, with the 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 


Towns. 


1840. 


Hartford city 9468 
Town except 


city 
Avon 1001 
Bristol 2109 
Burlington 1202 
Berlin 341] 
Canton 1736 
East Hartford 2389 
East Windsor 3600 
Enfield 2648 
a 2041 
Glastenbury 3077 
Granby 2609 
Hartland 1060 
Manchester 1695 


Marlborough 713 
Southington 1887 
2669 
1896 
2283 

985 
Wethersfield 3824 


Suffield 
Simsbury 
Windsor 
Bloomfield 


Total, 


1830. Gain. Loss. 


9789 


1025 
1707 
1301 
3037 
1437 
2237 
3536 
2129 
1901 
2980 
2733 
1221 
1576 
704 
1844 
2690 
2221 


3220 
3853 





3004 


402 


374 
299 
152 

64 
519 
140 

97 


119 
9 
43 


48 


NEW-HAVEN COUNTY. 


New Haven 

city 12968 
Fair Haven 787 
Westville 643 
Brandford 1323 
N. Brandford 1016 
Cheshire 1529 
Derb 2852 
East Haven 1382 
Guilford 2412 
Hamden 1797 
Milford 2455 
Meriden 1880 
Madison 1815 
Middlebury 761 
N.Haven 1349 
Orange 1329 
Oxford 1625 
Prospect 548 
Southbury 1542 


Wallingford 2255 
Woodbridge 958 


Bethany 1171 
Waterbury 3668 
Wolcott 633 


7 


f 10678 


2332 


1780 
2253 
1229 
2344 
1666 
2256 
1708 
1809 

816 
1282 
1341 
1763 

651 
1557 
2418 


2052 


3070 
843 





3712 


7 


599 
153 
68 
131 
199 
172 
6 


67 


598 


Total 48,690 43,848 Net gain, 4,842 
37* 


NEW-LONDON COUNTY. 
| New London 5528 





4356 
5179 


1079 
2073 
1194 


4805 
2212 
4092 
1166 


9555 
1972 


2840 
1935 
3401 

959 
2477 





| Norwich city 4200 
Town except 

24| city 3039 

| Bozrah 1063 

99 | Colchester 2101 

Franklin 1000 

| Groton 2963 

| Ledyard 1871 

| Griswold 2166 

| Lyme 2854 

| East Lyme 1439 

Lisbon 1052 

124 | Lebanon 2194 

161 | Montville 1990 
North Stoning- 

ton 2270 

Preston 1727 

Stonington 3898 

325 | Salem 815 

Waterford 2331 

29; Total, 44,501 


55,628 51,141 Net gain 4,487 | 


Bridgeport 





1172 
2060 


28 


29 


201 


18 


497 


16 
194 


46 


114 
36] 


570 
208 


144 
146 


42,295 Net gain 2,206 





FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


) 
cit 3294 F 
ned except ' ae soni 
ed Id 3054 ; 
Fairfie 365 
Westport 1803 } —- a 
951 | Brookfield 1255 1255 
| Darien 1080 1212 132 
Danbury 4503 4311 192 
Greenwich 3921 3801 120 
Huntington 1328 1371 43 
Monroe 1355 1522 167 
| Norwalk 3859 3702 157. 
Newton 3199 3096 103 
~~ | New Fairfield 956 939 17 
°°” | New Canaan 2218 1830 3838 
12 | Redding 1675 1686 Il 
133 | Ridgefield 2467 2305 162 
103 ‘Stamford 3516 3707 191 
15 | Sherman 938 947 9 
163 | Stratford 1808 1814 6 
| Trumbull 1205 1242 37 
| Weston 2560 2997 437 
| Wilton 2056 2097 4l 
| 
210) Total, 49,926 46,950 Net gain 2,976 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 
Litchfield 4038 4456 418 
Barkhamp- 

sted 1573 1715 142 
Bethlem 776 906 130 
Cornwall 1703 1714 1l 
Canaan 2166 2301 135 
Colebrook 1234 1332 98 
Goshen 1529 1734 205 
Harwinton 1201 1516 315 
Kent 1759 2001 242 
Norfolk 1393 1485 92 
New Hartford 1708 1766 52 
New Milford 3974 3979 5 
Plymouth 2205 2064 14] 
Roxbury 971 1122 151 
Salisbury 2551 2580 29 
Sharon 2407 2615 208 
Torrington 1707 1651 56 
Winchester 1666 1766 100 
Woodbury 1947 2045 98 
Warren 873 986 113 
Washington 1622 1621 1 
Watertown 1442 1500 58 

Total, 40,445 42,855 Net loss, 2,410 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Bolton 743 744 1 
Columbia 842 962 120 
Coventry 2017 2119 102 
Ellington 1356 1455 OY 
Hebron 1732 1937 205 
Mansfield 2276 2661 385 
Stafford 2469 2515 46 
Sommers 1621 1429 192 
Tolland 1566 1698 132 
Union 667 711 44 
Vernon 1435 1164 271 
Willington 1268 1305 37 

Total, 17,992 18,700 Net loss, 708 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Middletown 

city 6892 318 
Town except 

city 





CENSUS OF CONNECTICUT. 














Chatham 3413 3646 
Durham 1095 1116 21 
E. Haddam 2620 2664 44 
Haddam 2598 3025 427 
Killingworth 1130 
Clinton 1239 ¢ 2484 115 
Saybrook 3417 
Chester 974 5018 555 
Westbrook 1152 
Total, 24,878 24,845 Net gain, 33 
WINDHAM COUNTY. 
Brooklyn 1478 = 1451 27 
Ashford 2651 2661 10 
Canterbury 1789 1880 91 
Chaplain 794 807 13 
Hampton 1166 1101 65 
Killing] 3685 3257 428 
Plainfield 23"4 2289 95 
Pomfret 1868 1978 110 
Sterling 1099 =: 1240 14} 
Thompson 3535 3380 155 
Voluntown 1186 1304 118 
Windham 3382 2812 570 
Woodstock 3054 2917 137 
Total, 25,071 27,077 Net gain, 994 
RECAPITULATION. 
Counties. 1840. 1830. Gain. Loss. 
Hartford Co., 55,628 51,141 4487 
N. Haven ** 48,690 43,848 4842 
N. London“ 44,501 42,295 2206 
Fairfield “ 49 926 46,950 2976 
Litchfield ** 40,445 42,855 2410 
Middlesex ** 24,878 24,845 33 
Windham ** 28,071 27,077 994 
Tolland ‘“ 11,992 18,700 703 
Total, 310,131 297,711 15,538 3,118 


Net Gain in the State in 10 years, 
12,420. 

* New Haven City, Fair Haven, and 
Westville are all comprised in the town 
of New Haven. 
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Sept. 10. Coronation oaTH oF THE 
Kixe or Prussia.—On this day at Kon- 
igsberg, the capital of Eastern Prussia, | 
the ceremony of doing homage by the 
Estates of the Kingdom of Prussia and 
the Grand Duchy of Posen took place, a 
ceremony corresponding with that of the 
coronation, in some other monarchies of 
Europe. The following account of the 
conclusion of the ceremony is given in a 
private letter from an eye-witness. 

All the preliminary ceremonies being 
eepiee the King, sitting on his throne, | 
yad heard the addresses of the Estates; 
he had received their oaths to be faithful 
and obedient to him, their lawful sover- 
eign and hereditary King; he then rose | 
with royal dignity from the throne, when 
the “ Amen” concluded, advanced with a 
rapid step to the front, and while the as- | 
sembly remained silent and motionless, 
overpowered by the awfulness of the mo- 
ment, he then pronounced with a voice 
full of manly energy, affection and en- 
thusiasm, elevating his right hand, the 
following words, which went to the hearts 
of the most distant persons in the ample 
hall: “ And I vow here in the sight of 
God, and in the presence of all these be- 
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loved witnesses, that I will be a just | 
judge, a faithful, careful, and merciful | 
prince, a Christian king, as my never-to- | 
be-forgotten father was, blessed be his | 
memory. I will administer justice with | 
vigor, without respect of persons. I will | 
study, cherish, and promote the good, the 
prosperity, the honor of all classes, with 
equal affection ; and I pray to God to give 
me the chief blessing of a prince, which 
renders the hearts of men inclined to him, 
a man according to the Divine will, the 
delight of the good, the terror of the evil- 
doers. God bless our dear country. Its 
state has been envied, often aimed at in 
vain. Among us there is union between 
the head and the members—between the 
prince and the people, a noble unity of 
purpose in all classes to attain one great 
ebject—the general good, with sacred 
truth and true honor. From this spirit 
arises our power of self-defence, which 
is without its parallel. May God preserve 
our Prassian country, Germany, and all 
the world; manifold and yet one, like the 
noble ore which, compounded of various 
metals, forms one of the most noble of all ; 
liable to no rust, but only to the erugo in- 





duced by the lapse of ages, which height- 










ens its beauty and lustre.” 


We can guar- 
antee adds the letter, these words as those 
that were spoken; they were faithfully 
taken down, and are engraven in the 
hearts of many thousand witnesses ; the 

will be re-echoed throughout Europe. K 
storm of joyful acclamation burst forth, 


when the King, with tears in his eyes, re- 
turned to the throne, and fervent prayers 
rose to heaven for the father of his coun- 
try. There is no previous instance on 
record of an occurrence of this nature. 
No oath is imposed on a Prussian King. 
The present King of Prussia, Frederi¢ 
William 1V., was born Oct. 15, 1795. 
Panis, Oct. 1. The number of pas- 
sengers and amount of receipts on the St. 
Germain and Versailles railway, by the 





right bank of the Seine, during the month 
of” September last, were as follows : 
Passengers. Receipts. 

St. Germain and 

stations, 108,501 121 562 firs. 
Versailles, right 

Bank, 157,508 160,692 “ 

Total, 266,009 282,254 « 


The receipts in the corresponding month 
of the year 1839, were on the St. Ger- 
main road 125,045 francs, and on the Ver- 
sailles, 170,170 francs. This was before 
the Versailles railway by the left bank of 
the Seine was opened. 

The opening of the railway of Ver- 
sailles by the left bank, was observed Sept. 
10, 1840. Among the F porn per invited to 
be present were many distinguished pub- 
lic officers, and a great concourse of spec- 
tators were assembled. A thousand per- 
sons were transported over the line in four 
trains which succeeded one another at in- 
tervals of 20 minutes. The mean len 
of the passage to Versailles was 28 min- 
utes, and of the return 22. The rapidity 
might have been easily increased. ‘The 
railway until it reaches the plain of Issy, 
has in it nothing picturesque; but after 
leaving Meudon, a point at which are sud- 
denly exhibited to view the numerous 
windings of the Seine, and its sm 
banks, it traverses a series of varied 
delicious “En which are now and then 
interrupted by passing thro tunnels 
sncneedad by high slalonletiedte: from 
which the eye is attracted by vallies ani- 
mated by an abundant and vigorous veg- 
etation. At the valley of Fleury, in par- 
ticular, which is traversed by the superb 
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viaduct of that name, a work of Roman 
magnificence, the view of prairies and 
woods is extremely rich and beauti- 
ful. 

Trains run from Paris to Versailles, and 
from Versailles to Paris every hour from 
7 o'clock in the morning to 10 in the 
evening. The rates of fare are If. 25c. 
in wagons; 1. 50 in diligences, and 2f. 
in coupés. On Sundays the fares are 
1.50, 2fr., and 2.50. When seats are 


taken in advance, in the diligences or | 


coupes, the fares are 50 centimes higher. 
The number of ngers transported 
from the 10th to the 30th of the month, 
was 69,732, or an average of 3,320 a day. 
The amount of receipts was 83,471 francs. 

The railway from Paris to Corbeil, 19 
miles in length, wasopened to the public. 
This railway is destined to be continued 
to Orleans, and probably to become a part 
of the grand route to Bordeaux and to 
Lyons. The passage from Paris to Cor- 
beil was made in 43 minutes. 

Paris, Oct. 4. News has been received 
of the loss of the French surveying ship 
Oriental, Capt. Lucas, which was wreck- 
ed on the 23d of June, on point del Rey, 
near Valparaiso; she sailed from Brest on 
@ voyage round the _— and visited suc- 
cessively Lisbon, Madeira, Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Valparaiso. She had sailed from the last 
named port in continuation of her voy- 
age to the East Indies, with the intention 
ot returning by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, when she was wrecked. The pas- 
sengers and crew were all saved. 

Oct. 5. An election took place through- 
out the state of Georgia for the choice of 
nine members of the 27th Congress by a 
general ticket. There was a contested 
election between the friends and support- 
ers of President Van Buren, and the sup- 
porters of Gen. Harrison. The election 
resulted in the choice of the ticket of the 
latter, consisting in part of the six mem- 
bers ef the 2tth Congress, who opposed 
the measures of the Administration, by a 
majority of 4,050 votes; the highest can- 
didate on the Whig ticket having 39,619 
votes, and the highest on the Van Buren 
ticket, 35,569. 

Oct. 7. An election took place in the 
State of Maryland for the choice of 69 
delegates, and 7 of the 21 Senators in the 
General Assembly It resulted in the 
choice of a large majority of if | mem- 
bers, viz., of the Delegates, W 
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ate, Whig 15, V. B. 6. In joint ballot 
of the two houses, Whig 75, V. B. 25. 

Oct. 8. The following Proclamation of 
William I., King of the Netherlands, ab- 
dicating the crown in favor of his son 
William [1., was published in the Hague 
Courant. The king had but a few days 
previously communicated his intention to 
his ministers. 


“We, William, by the grace of God, 
King of the Netherlands, Prince of Or- 
ange Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg, &c. 


“ Penetrated with the most reverential 
gratitude for the aid, erm meg and 
support which the es uler of Na- 
tions never has ceased to afford us in the 
high relations to which He called us, we 
may look back with satisfaction on the 
period of nearly twenty-seven years, dur- 
ing which we have exercised the — 

wer in our native land, and our Grand 

uchy of Luxemburg, and have, to the 
best of our ability, endeavored, in accord- 
ance with the rules and precepts of the 
constitution, to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of our beloved subjects, and 
the safety of the country with which our 
ancestors were bound by so many close 
ties, and to which we are also so inti- 
mately united. 

“« Manifold are the blessings wherewith 
the Most High has distinguished our Gov- 
ernment, even under the pressure of the 
political events of these latter years, 
wherein we experienced the injurious in- 
fluence which great and unceasing care 
and affliction have exercised upon us. 

“The anxieties and difficulties of the 
high administration have weighed heavy 
upon us. We feel this daily more and 
more, in consequence of the increase of 
our years, and the perception of the duty 
imposed on us, henceforth to follow in the 
conduct of the affairs of the kingdom 
some other rules than those which before 
the modifications and additions recently 
introduced into the constitution were by 
it established and prescribed. 

“By our proclamation of the 4th of 
September last, we gave full confirmation 
to these charges and supplements, and 
their operation is now about to com- 
mence. 

“ After the most serious reflection, we 
have considered this the most fitting pe- 


ig 60, | riod for carrying into execution our long- 


V. B. 19. The newly elected Senators | contemplated purpose of passing the re- 


are Whig 5, V. B. 2. In the whole Sen- | maining days which God may please to 
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grant us, in repose and freedom from the 
cares of government, under the grateful 
recollection of all the benefits hat his 
kindness and wisdom have conferred upon 
us. 

“A firm, vigorous, manly, and more 
youthful hand, free from the weight of 
old age, and unembarrassed by antecedent 
recollections, will hereafter be required 
for the administration of the kingdom and 
the promotion of its happiness and wel- 
fare, and under our full impression and 


conviction that the burden of the Gov- | 


ernment would henceforth oppress us, 
and incapacitate us during the remaining 
years of our lite from devoting due and 
vigilant attention to the interests of our 
beloved subjects, we have, after mature 
deliberation, out of our own entire free 
will, this day resolved to terminate irrevo- 
cably our long reign, and to transfer our 


Royal, Grand Ducal, and Ducal author- 
ity to our beloved son, the Prince of Or-_ 


ange, who is the lawful inheritor of our 
Royal, Grand Ducal, and Ducal Crowns. 

“ We thank our beloved subjects for the 
multiplied proofs of confidence and at- 
tachment which we have during our reign, 
in the fullest measure experienced on 
their part, and we are convinced that they 
will receive with love and respect their 
new King, to whom the country is already 
so greatly indebted, and who, with a heart 
profoundly moyed, but with manly cour- 
age, in humble dependence on the aid 
and support of God Almighty, has ac- 
cepted from our hands the crowns of the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, and Limburg, 
to be from this day forward, possessed by 
him and his legitimate successors, in con- 
sequence of the solemn act of our volun- 
tary resignation and transfer, which is, 
through our care, deposited in the archives 
of the kingdom and the Grand Duchy, 
there to be laid up and preserved. 

‘‘ Finally, we charge and order that our 
present proclamation, with which we close 
our reign, shal] be promulgated in a sol- 
emn public judicial session of the High 
Council of the Netherlands, of the Pro- 
vincial Courts of Justice, of the Criminal 
Tribunal of Amsterdam, and of the Dis- 
trict Courts, as well as at the fronts of the 
council chambers of the chief towns of 
provinces and districts, where it shall, 
moreover, be posted at all customary 
places; and lastly, that it shall be insert- 
ed in the Staatsblad., 

“ Done at the Loo, this day, October 
the 7th, 1840. “ WILLIAM. 


“ By the King’s command, 
*VAN DOORN.” 
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King William is 68 years of age, hay- 
ing been born Aug. 24, 1772. He was 
married Oct. 1, 1791, to a princess of 
| Prussia. In 1793, he took the command 
_of the army of Holland, on the declara- 
tion of war by France against the Stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, In 1794 
he took Landrey. After the battle of 
Fleriis, he et into Holland with his 
troops, and in 1795 he embarked with his 
family for England. In 1802, he took 
possession of the little principalities in 
Germany, which had been ceded to his 
father, in exchange for his right in Hol- 
land, and which his father had ceded to 
him. In 1806, he inherited the sovereign- 
ty of the country of Nassau. He com- 
manded the right — of the Prussians 
at the battle of Jena; he was made pris- 
oner and lost his estates after that battle. 
| Afterwards he entered the service of Aus- 
tria, and was present at the battle of Wa- 
gram. When the armies of Germany 
marched upon France, he was recalled to 


| Holland, and on the 6th of December, 


1813, he assumed the government of the 
Netherlands. On the 30th of March, 
1814, he took the oath of fidelity as soy- 
ereign Prince, and on the 10th of March, 
1815, took the title of King. On the 24th 
of August, of the same year, he promul- 
gated the fundamental law, and was in- 
augurated on the 2Ist of September fol- 
lowing. In 1830, the Belgian revolution 
broke out, and on the 5th of October, he 
called Holland to arms. On the 20th of 
October, 1830, he declared that he would 
confine himself to the government of the 
Northern provinces. In October 1837, 
he lost his wife. On the 24th of March, 
1838, he signed the ratification of the 24 
articles of the treaty with Belgium, 
which had been concluded after long ne- 
gotiation under the mediation of the allied 
powers in London. 

King William II. was born Dec. 6, 1792, 
and is in the 48th year of hisage. He 
married, Feb, 21, 1816, Anne, sister of 
the emperor of Russia, who was born 
Jan. 18, 1795, and has three sons, Wil- 
liam, born Feb. 19, 1817, Alexander and 
Frederic, and one daughter, Sophia. 

On the same day a proclamation an- 
nounecing the accession of William IL., 
appeared. The new King arrived early 
in the morning at the palace at the 
Hague from Loo. The Prince of Oranges 
oe Prince Alexander, accompanied by 
their aides-de-camp and staffs, the Minis- 
ter of War, the Generals commandin 
divisions of infantry, the commander of 


the country, the governor of Maestritch re 
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took the oath of allegiance. The Prince | 
then went to the Malleban, where the | 
garrison was drawn up, when the king's | 
proclamation was read, and the officers 

and troops took the oath of allegiance. 

The king soon after came, and was receiv- 

ed with enthusiastic acclamations by the 

troops, and the numerous spectators.— | 
Ambassadors extraordinary were appoint- 

ed to announce the abdication of William 

I., and the accession of William II., to the 

several courts of Europe. The following 

is the proclamation of the new king: 


We, William II., by the grace of God, 
King of Netherlands, Prince of Oran 
ae Grand Duke of Luxemburgh, 

c. 

Beloved countrymen, subjects of all 
ranks and classes! By a Royal procla- 
mation of my highly vesenated and dear- 
ly-beloved father, you are made acquaint- 
ed with the important and affecting event 
that our father and King, bowed down 
under the eares of a reign of 27 years, 
consequently dedicated to the welfare of 
the faithful people of the Netherlands, 
and signalized by many blessings, but also 
by many chagrins, has resolved in his de- 
clining years to transfer to me, this day, 
his difficult task. 

All of you deeply feel with me the 
great loss which the country sustains b 
nis abdication, and how difficult it will 
be for me, his successor, to fill the place | 
of a King, who, during a long course of 


paired to the palace at 6 o'clock, and there | jects, are my wishes and my expectations 





years, has devoted himself with so much 
wisdom to the prosperity of the nation.— | 
Impressed with the importance of the | 
duties now incumbent on me, I enter | 
upon the government with a firm resolu- 

tion to neglect nothing that, with the 

Divine blessing, may promote the happi- 

ness of the people and the glory of the 

kingdom. 

In the career on which I enter, the 
fundamental law, that sheet anchor of the 
wo B and happiness of the Netherlands, 
shall be my constant guide, as [ shall con- 


firm by asolemn oath on my inauguration | 


in the capital. 


the promotion of the welfare and the pros- 
perity of the country and the people, I 


shall need the confidence, the love, and 
the fidelity of my subjects; may I enjoy | 


them to the same extent as my revered 
and beloved father, then the King and 


people, strong by union and trusting in | 


the assistance of the Most High, may | 
look with confidence to the future. 
Such, my beloved countrymen and sub- 
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at this moment, which is so solemn and 
important to us all. My actions shall, 
with God's help, confirm my words, and 
as it has been vouchsafed to me to con- 
tend with the sword for the independence 
of the Netherlands, I will henceforth de- 


vote to it all my faculties. 


We command that the present procla- 
mation shal! be answered in a solemn 
public sitting of the High Council of the 
Netherlands, of the provincial tribunals, 
of the criminal tribunal at Amsterdam, 
and of the district tribunals, as well as in 
the town-halls of the capitals of the prov- 
inces and districts, where it shall likewise 
be posted up in the usual places; and 
lastly that it shall be inserted in the 
official journal. 

Done at the Loo, this 7th day of Octo- 


ber, 1840. 
WILLIAM. 
By the King, Van DOORN. 

We, William, &c., 

All superior and inferior civil officers, 
and all officers of the army, the navy, 
and the militia, of whatever rank, are 
confirmed in their present posts. 

(Ordered to be pubiished and signed as 
the preceding.) 

THE HAGUE, Ocr. 9. 

The Minister for the affairs of the Prot- 
estant Church has addressed a circular to 
the Protestant clergy, directing them to 
put up prayers on Sunday, the Iith of 
October, to Almighty God, that he would 
be pleased to endow the new King with 
wisdom and strength, and to give his 
blessing to his government. 

A similar circular has been sent to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The prayers in 
the Jewish synagogue will be put up on 
Saturday, the 17th of October. 

Oct. 9. Ata meeting of the Directors 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, it was ascertained, on the report of a 


_ committee previously appointed, to receive 


proposals for the completion of the Mon- 
ument, that a contract could be made with 
a responsible mechanic, to complete the 


structure to the height of £20 feet, ac- 
But that I may attain this great object, | 


cording to the original plan, including the 
compensation to be paid to Mr. Willard, 
the architect, for the sum of $43,800. It 
was ascertained also from the report of 
the Treasurer that the association owed a 
debt for money borrowed for the purchase 
of land, amounting with interest to about 
$7,000. lt appeared from an estimate 
made, that about $10,000 would be re- 
quired for the expense of grading the 
land about the monument, and surround- 
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ing it with a suitable iron fence. It was | Office of the last quarter was 284.000. 
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ascertained that the funds provided for | A loss submitted to for the advantage to 


meeting these expenses were the net prof- 
its realised from the Ladies’ Fair in Quin- 
cy Hall, exceeding $30,000, two donations 


from liberal individuals of $10,000 each, | of the log 


offered on condition that the whole sum 


monument, and money in the hands of 
the Treasurer, and of the Treasurer of 


the Mechanics’ Association, together with | Tiime steaming from Falmouth 


various subscriptions in sums not exceed- 
ing $1,000, amounting to $10,000. A few 
days afterwards, one of the donations 
above mentioned, was paid to the ‘Treas- 
urer of the Association, by Amos Law- 
rence, Esq., the condition on which it 
was offered being considered by him per- 
formed, and on a subsequent day a con- 
tract for completing the monument for the 
sum above named was entered into with 
Mr. Charles Savage. 

Oct. 10. Net produce of the Reve- 
nue of Great Britain for the year ending 
January 10, 1840, compared with that of 
the preceding year. 


Yuar , Year 
ended || ended 
Oct. 10 |} Oct. 10 

1840. 


1839. 


— ._ ———_ 





Customs. Consolidated Duties 

Sugar Duty applicable to 
Consolidated Fund - - 

Sugar Duty applicable to 
Supplies - 


Total Customs - - - /|19,915,296)|20,152,739 





Excise - - - - - «+ = }12,152,171)|11,985,467 
PS «kw = -42 6,508,523} 6,726,317 
Taxes - - - - - - - | 3,713,784 3,744,372 
Post Office - - - - - 1,533,000)} 694,000 
Crown Lands - - - - - 160,000); 167,500 
Miscellaneous - - - - 103,907), 84,479 


Total Ordinary Revenue | 44,086 ,681)/43,554,874 


499,964), 


Imprest and other Moneys 
756,009) | 


Re-payment of Advances 656,140 


Total Income - - - /|45,342,654|/44,665,798 





J 
The amount applied tothe | 
Consolidated Fund - - |31,602,822)) 
Ditto, as advances, and to pay 
off Exchequer Bill, issued 
as Advances 
Ditto, as part of the Ways 
and Means of the Year - 


31,834,088 


874,038|| 559,592 
12,864,994) 12,970,118 


ee ee 2] | 


Total, 45,342 ,654|)44,665,798 
There was a decrease of the revenue of 
the year amounting to £676,856, and a 
decrease on the last quarter, compared 
with that of the corresponding quarter of 
the preceding year, of £531,067. There 
was an increase in the year on the cus- 
toms, of 237,443, and on the stamps of 
217,794, but a decrease on the Post Office 
of 839,000. The decrease on the Post 














454,784 | 


the public arising from cheap postage. 
Lonvon, Oct. 12. East Inpian Mart 

Conveyance, via Grpractar. Abstract 

of the Oriental for her first 


|trip from England to Alexandria and 
raised should be sufficient to ay er the | 
1 


back : 


/ 


OUTWARD VOYAGE. 


Hours. Distance. 
Naut. miles. 


to Gibraltar - - - 12 1,064 
| Gibraltarto Malta - - - - 111 980 
Maltato Alexandiia - - - 95% 824 


Total time out (steaming) 3294 2, 


% 


or 13 days 174 hours. 


HOMEWARD VOYAGE. 
| Alexandriato Malta - - - - 92 


825 

Malta toGibraltar - - - 109 983 

| Gibraltarto Falmouth - - - 119 1,060 
Total time home (steaming) 321 2,868 


or 13 days 9 hours. 

Remarks. The vessel performed the 
| whole distance out and home in 364 hours 
less than the contract time. During the 
| passage out she had to steam the whole 
distance from Falmouth to Cape Finis- 
terre — “a strong head breeze, and 
| heavy head sea.’’ Off the coast of Por- 
| tugal had “thick foggy weather ;’’ from 
| Gibraltar to Malta the first three days, 
“moderate and clear.’’ Homeward pas- 
sage, moderate generally favourable wea- 
ther, but steamed with inferior coals taken 
in at Malta. 

Oct. 13. An election took place in 
Ohio for the choice of Governor, mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, and mem- 
bers of Congress. !t resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Corwin, the Whig candi- 
date for Governor, by a majority of about 
17,500 votes, and of a large Whig major- 
ity in the House of Representatives, viz. 
49 to 23. The Van Buren party retain a 
/majority in the Senate, viz. 15 to 21. 
Twelve Whig members of Congress are 
chosen and seven Van Buren men, in 
place of eight Whigs and eleven Admin- 
istration men in the 26th Congress. 

Oct. 13. The election in Pennsylva- 
nia was held this day for the choice of 
members of the 27th Congress, and of 
the State Legislature. It resulted in the 
choice of 13 Whig and 15 Van Buren 
members of Congress, in place of I1 
Whig and 17 Van Buren in the 26th Con- 
gress. The House of Representatives it 
1s supposed, will consist of 51 Whigs and 
51 Van Buren men, and the Senate of 20 
Whigsand 13 Van Buren men. In the 
/popular vote, as given for members of 
| Congress, there was a Van Buren major- 
ity in the State of 4,615. 
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Oct. 14. The election in New Jersey 
for the choice of members of the State 
Legislature took place yesterday and to- 
day. It resulted in the choice of 37 Whig 
and 16 Van Buren members of the As- 
sembly, and 12 Whig, and 6 Van Buren 
members of the Council. 

London, Oct. 15. Religious Statistics. 
The following information, collected with 
much trouble by the committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, is extremely important : 


Christians, s er @ 
a = * « 6” © 4,000 


Mahometans, ee 96,000,000 
Idolaters of all‘sorts, - 500,000,000 
Total population of the world, 860,000,000 





BRITISH COLONIAL DOMINIONS, 1840. 

















| Clergy of 

Country, Area in; Popula- | the Church 

Sq. mils tion. 4° | of England 
England and Wales; 58,000, 15,000,000 15,000 
wer Canada 200,000 650,000 . 4 
pper Canada 100,000 450,000 185 
New Brunswick 000 160,000 30 

fiova Scotia 15,000 170,000 f 

ewfoundland 36,000 74,0.10 13 
est India Islands | 15,000} 800,000 165 
 eoy Guiana 100, 90,000 19 
ape of Good Hope} 110, 150,000 10 
British India 1,100,00' 100,000,000 136 
ustralia 3,000 00 100,000 44 
an Dieman’s Land 24,000 50,000. 16 


Oct. 23. The Legislature of Maine, 
after a session of five weeks, held for the 
purpose of making a revision of the laws, | 
adjourned this day, having completed 
their task. The business of the session | 
was conducted harmoniously, and at the | 
close of the session, a vote of thanks to | 
the Speaker of the House, moved by Mr. | 
Eben’r Everett, of Brunswick, one of the | 
Commissioners who reported the revised | 
code, passed unanimously. 

This revision of the laws was commit- | 
ted by the Legislature at a previous ses- | 
sion to three Commissioners, who -at the | 
last session reported a revised code, in | 
which the substance of all the laws previ- | 
ously enacted, and embraced in about.a 
thousand chapters, was condensed into 
178 chapters. This report was referred by | 
the Legislature to a joint committee of 
seven members from the Senate, and sev- 
enteen from the House, to sit in the re- 
cess,andto report at an adjourned ses - 
sion. This committee sat 56 days, during 
which period, they revised the revision, 
made numerous alterations and amend- 
ments, and reported them to the Leg- 
islature at their recent session. The 
Legislature has now acted finally upon 
the subject, and ordered the new code to 
be published, under the direction of Com- 
missioners. 


Oct. 25. This day, and the following 
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morning, the first snow of the season fell 
in New England, and throughout the 
northern part of the United States. It 
fell to the depth of 15 inches on the high- 
lands between Maine and Canada, near 
the Kennebec road—four or five inches 
deep, in New Hampshire and the central 

rts of Massachusetts, about an inch at 

ton, and six or eight at Erie, Penn. 

Oct. 27. Arreport of the Engineer and 

Agent of the Stonington rail-road, just 


published, contains the following state- 
ment of receipts and expenses for the year 
ending Aug. 31, viz. receipts for passen- 


gers, freight, mail, &c., $117,053; current 
expenses, repairs of road, $8,312, repair- 
ing of engines, $2,695, do of cars, $1,542, 
Transportation, $19,660 ; Ferry, after de- 
ducting the share of the Providence rail- 
road, $4,012, salaries and general expen- 
ses, $12,600, total, $49,382; leaving a 
profit of av nt 

The following is a statement of the 


37 | monthly receipts and expenditures of the 


Western rail-road, now in operation from 
Worcester to Springfield, a distance of 54 
miles, from April to September inclusive. 























Month. Passen- | Freight. | Total. | Expen- | Net In 
gers. | et | = | ae 

| Dolls. | Dollis. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. 

A pril, 4,067 | 4,405 | 8,472) 4,709) 3,763 
May, 5,219 | 3,198 | 8,416] 4,609] 3,807 
June, 8,007 | 2,388 | 10,396 | 4,426} 5,960 
July, 6,987 | 2,434| 9,422] 3,890] 5,531 
Aug. 9,316 | 2,979 | 12295] 4,199} 8,095 
Sept. 12,750 | 4,038 | 16,788 | 4,400 | 12,388 
| 46,349 | 19,442 | 65,792 | 25,237 | 39,555 





Add for Transportation of the Mail, $2,000, and 


we have a net‘revenue of $41,555 39. 








Oct. 30. PresipentraL Exection.— 


| On this day, the first elections took piace 


inthe States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
for the choice of Electors of President and 
Vice President. These elections are re- 
— to be held in each State on such 
ay as shall be directed by the legislature 
thereof, within the 35 days next preced- 
ing the first Wednesday of Deceiaver, in 
every fourth year. The number of elec- 
tors chosen by each state, is equal to. its 
apportionment of Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. In Pennsylvania, 
30 electors were chosen: The whole num- 
ber of votes for the two leading tickets, 
was 287,695, of which 144,019 were for 
the Harrison and Tyler ticket, and 143,676 
for the Van Buren and Johnson ticket : 
making a plurality of 343 for the former. 
There were besides, about 350 votes for an 
abolition ticket. 
In Ohio, 2! electors were chosen, by a 
majority of about 24,000. 
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